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To SAMUEL JOHNSON, L. L. D. 
Dear Sir, | ES 


V inſcribing this flight performance to you, 
DO I do not mean ſo much to compliment you as 

myſelf. It may do me ſome honour to inform the 
public, that I have lived many years in intimacy 
with you. It may ſerve the intereſts of mankind 
_ alſo to inform them, that the greateſt wit may be 
found in a character, without impairing the moſt 
unaffected piety. C0 


T have, particularly, reaſon to thank you for 
your partiality to this performance. The under- 
taking a comedy, not merely ſentimental, was 

very dangerous; and Mr. Colman, who ſaw this 
piece in its various ſtages, always thought it ſo. 
However I venture to truſt it to the public; and 

though it was neceſlarily delayed till late in the 
_ ſeaſon, I have every reaſon to be grateful. 


I am, Dear Sir, 
Your moſt ſincere friend, 
And admirer, 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
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PR OL O G U E 
By Da vip Gaxxi ck, Eſq. 
Enter Mr. WoopwanrpD, 
Dreſſed in Black, and holding a handkerchief to his eyes. 


XCUSE me, Sirs, I pray—l1 cant yet ſpeak. —— 
Pm crying now—and have been all the week ! 
'Tis not alone this mourning ſuit, good maſters, 


I've that within — for which there are no plaifters! 
| Pray uu d you know the reaſon why In crying? 


The Comic muſe, long fick, is now a dying ! 
And if ſbe goes my tears will newer flop ; 


For as a play r, I can't ſqueeze out one drop: 
J am undone, that's all— ſhall boſe my bread — 


d rather, but that's nothing—hyſe my head. 
When the ſæweet maid is laid upon the bier, 


Shuter and I ſhall he chief mourners here. 
7o her a mawkhiſh drab of ſpurious breed, 
5 Who deals in ſentimentals will ſucceed! 


Poor Ned and J are dead to all intents, 


We can as ſoon ſpeak Greek as ſentiments ! 
Both nerwous grown, to keep our ſpirits up, 


We now and then take down a hearty cup. 


What ſhall we do? If Comedy forſake us! 
They'll turn us out, and no one elſe will take us, 


But why can't I be moral. Let me try— 


| My heart thus prefſing—fix'd my face and eye 


With a ſententious look, that nothing means, 
( Faces are blocks, in ſentimental ſcenes ) 


Thus I begin—All is not gold that glitters, 
Pleaſure ſeems ſweet, but proves a glaſs of bitters. 
When ign' rance enters ,folly is at hand; 5 


Learning is better far than houſe and land. 
Let not your virtue trip, who trips may ſtumble, 


And virtue is not virtue, if ſhe tumble. 


[ give it up — morals won't do for me; 


To make you laugh I muſt play tragedy, 


One hope remain: hearing the mai 4 WAS ill 0 
A doctor comes this night to ſhew his ſkill. 
To cheer her heart, and gives your muſcles mation, 


He in five draughts prepar d, preſents a potion : 


I — — HOES —— + Oo > 


PROLOGUE. 


A kind of magic charm—for be aſſur d, 
I you will (wallow it, the maid is cur'd : 
But deſp'rate the Doctor, and ber caſe is, 

Jf you reject the daſe, and muke wry faces: 

| This truth he boaſts, will boaſt it while he lives, 
Ab pois'nous drugs are mix d in what he gives 3 
Sbuuld be ſucceed, youlÞ'give him his degree; 
1f not, within he will receive no fee ! 
The college you, muſt his pretenſſons back, 
Fronounce him regular, or dub him quack. 


= By Dr. GoupsMiTH. 


IT 7ELL, having flop d te conguer with ſucceſs, 
_ And gain'd a huſband without aid from dreſs, 
Still as @ Bar-maid, I could wiſh it too. 
| As ] have conquer'd him to conguer. you : 

is And kt me ſay, for all your reſolution. 
i That pretty Bar-maids hawe done execution. 

Our life is all a play, compoſ d to pleaſe, 
. e have our exits and our entrances.” _ 

F | The fff act ſhews the fimple country maid, 
1 Harmleſs and yaung, of ev'ry thing afraid; 
Fj! . Bluſhes when hir d, and with unmeaning action, 
Bj I hopes as kow to give you fatisfation. 
' Fer ſecond act diſplays a livelier fcene,--- 
705 unbluſhing Bar-maid of a country inn. 
88 BW ho æohiſts about the houſe, at market caters, 

| Talks loud, eoquets the gueſts, and ſcelds the awailers. 
Next the ſcene ſbifts to town, and there ſbe ſaars, 
The chop houſe taaft of ogling connoiſſeurs. 
 On'Squires and Cits ſhe there diſplays her arts. 
And on the gridiron broils ber lover's hearts — 
And as ſhe ſmiles her triumphs to compleat. 

Ewen Common Councilmen forget to eat. 
| The fourth act ſbeaus her wedded to the Squire, 
| And Madam wow begins to bold it higher. 
Y Pretends to taſte, at Operas cries caro, 
And quits her Nancy Daun, for Che Faro 
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Daoats upon Dancing, and in all her pride, 
Sims round the room, the Heinel of cheapſide: 
_ Ogles and leers with artificial ſkill. : 
Till having loft in age the power to kill, : 6 75 

 Ghe fits all night at cards, and ogles at ſpadille. 
Such, thro our lives, the eventful hiſtory 

The fifth and laſt act ſtill remains for me. 

The Bar- maid now for your protection prays, 

Turns female Barriſter, and pleads for Bayes. 


BPILOGUE 
Ta be ſpoken in the charater of Tony Lournin. 
By J. Crappock, Eſq. 


5 ELL—now all's ended and my comrades gone, 
- Pray what becomes of mother's nonly ſon ? 
A hopeful blade—in town Dll fix my flation, 
And try to make a bluſter in the nation. 
As for my coufin Neville I renounce her, 
Off—in a crack—Pl! carry big Bett Bouncer. 
Why ſhould not I in the great world appear? 
I. ſoon ſhall have a thouſand pounds a year ; _ 
| No matter what a man may here inherit, 
In London. gad they ve ſome regard to ſpirit. 
IJ. ſee the horſes prancing up the ſtreets, 
And big Bett Bouncer, bobs to all ſhe meets ; 
Then hoikes to jiggs and paſtimes ev'ry night— 
Not to the plays—they ſay it an't polite, 
To Sadler's-Wells perhaps, or Operas go, 
And once by chance, to the roratoria. | 
Thus bere and there, for ever up and down, 
Well ſet the fafhions too to half the town ; 


OE And then at auctions money ne er regard, £ Te Le - 3 


Buy pictures like the great, ten pounds a yard; 
Zounds we ſball make theſe London gentry ſay, 
We know what's damn'd genteel, as well as they, 


[This came too late to be ſpoken.] 5 8 
1 PLAETs 7 8 RL 
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The Miſtakes of a Night. 
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SCENE, A CnAMuREN in an old fuſpioned Hos E. 
Enter Mrs. HARD CASTLE and Mr. HAN UD CASTLE. 
in MARDCASTLE © 
TF Vow, Mr. Hardcaſtle, you're very. particular. Is. 
I ere a creature in the whole country, but ourſelves, 
that does not take a trip to town now and then, to rub 


off the ruſt a little? There's the two Miſs Hoggs, ind 
our neighbour, Mrs. Grigſby, go to take a month's po- 
Uſhing exvery-winter; Io its 
Hard. Ay, and bring back vanity and affectation to 
laſt them the whole year. I wonder why London can-. 
not keep its own fools at home. In my time, the follies 
of the town crept ſlowly among us, hut now they travet- 
faſter than a ſtage-coach. Its fopperies come down, 
not only as inſide paſſengers, but in the very baſket. _ 
Mrs. Hard. Ay, your times were fine times, indeed; 
vou have been telling us of 'them for many a long year. 
Here we live in an old rumbling manſion, that looks for, 
all the- world like an inn, but that we never ſee 
company: Our beſt viſitors are vid Mrs. Oddfiſh, the 
_ curate's wife, and little Cripplegate, the lame dancing-. 
maſter : And alt; our entertainment your, old ſtories of 


Prince Eu gens and the Duke of Marlborough. I hate. 
| ſuch old fathioned trumpery, 


Hard. And I love it. Iloveevery thing that's old: 
old friends, old times, old manners, old books, old wine; 


and, 


— —H 
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and, I believe, Dorothy, (taking her hand) you'll own I 
have been pretty fond of an old wife. 
Mrs. Hard. Lord, Mr. Hardcaſtle, your for ever at 
Four Dorothy's and your old wife's. +. You may be a 
Darby, but VII be no Joan, I promiſe you. I'm not fo 
old as you'd make me, by more than one good year. 
Add twenty to twenty, and make money of that, 
Hard. Let me ſee ; twenty added to twenty, makes 
Juſt fifty and ſeven, 35 | | 
Mrs. Hard. Pts falſe Mr. Hardcaſtle : I was but 
twenty when 1 was brought to bed of Tony, that I had 
by Mr. Lumkin, my firſt huſband ; and he's not come 
to years of diſcretion yet. VC 
Hard. Nor ever will, I dare anſwer for him. Ay, 
you have taught him finely. ) Lf 
Mrs, Hard. No matter, Tony-Lumkin has a good 
fortune. My ſon is not to live by his learning. I don't 
think a boy wants much learning to ſpend fit teen hun- 


dred a year. 


Hard. Learning, qotha! a mere compoſition of 
)) q ed Ly 
Mrs Hard. Humour, my dear; nothing but humour. 
Come, Mr. Hardcaſtle, you muſt allow the boy a little 
ß VVV 
Hard. Pd ſooner allow him an horſe-pond. If burn- 
ing the footmens ſhoes, frighting the maids, and worry- 
ing the kittens, be humour, he has it. It was but 
yeſterday he faſtened my wig to the back of my chair, 
and when 1 to went make a bow, I popt my bald head 
in Mrs. Frizzle's face. „ ; 
Mr. Hard. And am I to blame? The poor boy 
was always too fickly to do any good. A ſchool would 
be his death. Then he comes to be a little ſtronger 
who knows what a year or two's Latin may do for him ? 
Hurd. Latin for him! A cat and fiddle. No, no, the ale- 
houſe and the ſtable are tbe only ſchools he'll ever go to. 


Mrs. Hard. Well, we muſt not ſnub the poor boy now., 


for I believe we ſhan't have him long mg us. Any 
body that looks in his face may ſee he's conſumptive. 
Hard. Ay, if growing too ſat be one of the ſymtoms. 
Mrs. Hard. He coughs ſometimes. 
Hard. Yes, when his liquor goes the wrong way. 
„ VV... Hard. 
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Mrs. Hard. Pm actually afraid of his lungs. | 
Hard. And truly ſo am I; for he ſometimes whoops 
like a ſpeaking trumpet--(Tony hallooing behind the ſcenes) 
-O there he goes--A very conſumtive figure truly. | 
Enter To x v, croffing the Stage. 
| Mrs. Hard. Tony, where are you going my charmer? 
Wor tyougive papa andla little of yourcompany, love > 
Tony. Pm in baſte, mother, I cannot ſtay. | 
Mrs. Hard. You ſhan't venture out this raw evening, 
my dear: You look meſt ſhockingly. 
Tony. I can'tſtay, I tell you. The three Pigeons expects 
medownevery moment. There's ſome fun going forward. 
_ Hard. Ay the ale-houſe, the old place ; 4 thought hſo. 
Mrs. Hard. A low paltry ſet of fellows. 
Tony. Not fo low neither. There's Dick Muggins 
the exciſeman, Jack Slang the horſe doctor, Little Ami- 
nabab that grinds the muſick box, and Tom Twiſt that 
ſpins the pewter platter. 
Mrs Hard. Pray, my dear, diſappoint them for one 
night at leaſt. 
Tony. As for diſappointing them, 1 ſhould not ſo 
much mind; but I can't abide to diſappoint myſelf. 
Mrs. Hard (Detaining him) You has t g 
Tony. Iwill, I tell you. 
Mrs. Hard. Lſay you ſhan't. 
Tony. We'll ſee which is ſtrongeſt, you or "'E 7 
[.kExit, hawling her out. 
Hard. (Solus.) Ay, there ar a pair that only ſpoil 
| ach other. But is not the whole age in a combination 
to drive ſenſe and diſcretion out of doors? There's m 
pretty darling Kate; the faſhion of the times have almoſt 
infected her too. By living a year or two in town, ſhe is 
as fondof gauze, and French frippery, as the beſtof them. 
Enter MISS HaRDCaASTLE. 
Hard Bleſſings on the pretty innocence ! Dreſt out 
as uſual my Kate. Goodneſs ! What a quantity of ſu- 
 perfluous filk has thou got about thee, girl! Lcolud ne- 
ver teach the fools of this age, that the indigent world: 
could be cloathed out of the trimmings of the vain. 
Miſs Hard. You know our agreement, Sir. You allow | 
me the morning to receive an] pay viſits, and to dreſs in. 
my own manner, and in the evening, [put on my houſe-- 
. wife's dreſs to pleaſe | SG Hard. 
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Hard. Well, remember inſiſt on the terms of our 
agreement; and, by the bye, I believe I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to try your obedience this very evening. 
Miſs Hard. ] proteſt, Sir, I don't ad your 

meaning. 3 „ 
1 Hard Then, to be plain with you, Kate, I expect 
the young gentleman I have choſen to be your huſband 
from town this very day. I have his father's letter in 
which he informs me his ſon is ſet out, and that he in- 

tends to follow himſelf ſhortly after. - 3 
Miſs Hard. Indeed! I wiſh I had known ſomething 
of this before. Bleſs me, how ſhall I behave ? Its a 
| thouſand to one I ſhan't like him; our meeting will be 
ſo formal, and ſo like a thing of buſineſs, that I ſhall 

find no room for friendſhip or eſteem. 


Hard. Depend upon it, child, IH never controul your 


choice; but Mr. Marlow, whom I have pitched upon, 
is the ſon of my old friend, Sir Charles Marlow, of 
whom you have heard me talk ſo often. The Young 
gentleman has been bred a ſcholar, and is defigned for 
an employment in the ſervice of his country. I am 
told he's a man of an excellent underſtanding. 
Miſs Hard. Is he? „ = 

Hard. Very generous. _ 

Miſs Hard. F believe I ſhall like him. 
Hard. Young and brave. . 
_ Miſs Hard. Tm ſure I ſhall like him. 

: Bard. And very handſome. e 
_ Miſs Hard. My dear Papa, ſay no more (kiſſing his 
Hand) he's mine, I'll have him. . „ 
Hard. And to crown all, Kate, he's one of the moſt 
baſhful and reſerved young fellows in all the world. 

Miſs Hard. Eh! you have frozen me to death again. 
That word reſerved, has undone all the reſt of his ac- 
compliſhments. A reſerv'd lover, it is ſaid, always makes 


ga ſuſpicious huſband, — _ 


Hard. On the contrary, modeſty ſeldom reſides in a 
breaſt that is not enriched with nobler virtues. It was 
the very feature in his charaRer that firft ſtruck me. 
Miſs Hard. He muſt have more ſtriking features to 
catch me, I promiſe you. However, if he be ſo young, fo 
| handſome, and ſo every thing, as you mention, 1 believe 


He'll do ſtill. I think I'll have bim. Hard. 


) 
d 
e 
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Hard. Ay, Kate, but there is ftill an obſtacle. 


more than an even wager, he may not have you. 


Its 
| Miſs Hard. My dear _ why will you mortify 


one ſo?—Well, if he refuſes, inſtead of breaking my 
heart at his indifference, PII only break my glaſs for 


its flattery. Set my cap to ſome newer faſhion, and look 
out for ſome leſs difficult admirer. 


Hard. Bravely reſolved! In the mean time P11 
prepare the ſervants for his reception; as we ſeldom ſee 


company they want as much training as a company of 
recruits, the firſt day's muſter. Exit. 


Miſs Hard. (Sola. ) Lud, this news of Papa's, puts me ; 


all in a flutter. Young, handſome z theſe he put laſt ; but 
1 put them foremoſt. Senſible, good-natured; I like all 

_ that. But then reſerved, and ſheepiſh, that's muchagainſt 
bim. Yet can't he be cur'dof his timidity,by being taught 


to be proud of his wife? Yes, and can't I--But I vow Pm 


- Giſpoſing of the huſband, before I have ſecured the lover. 


Enter Miſs NE v1 oo 
Miſs Hard. Pm glad you're come. Neville, my der. 


Tell me, Conſtance, how do I look this evening? Is 


there _ thing whimſical about me ? Is it one of my 
well looki 


ng days, child? Am I in face to day? ; 
Miſs New. Perfectly my dear. Yet now I look again 


| bleſs me!—ſure no accident has happened among the 
canary birds or the gold fiſhes. Has your brother or the 
cat been medling? Or has the laſt novel been too moving? 


Miſs Hard. No; nothing of all this. I have been 


threatened—l can ſcarce get it 3 have been 
threatened with a lover. 


Mis Nev. And his name 
Miſs Hard. Is Marlow. 
Miſs New. Indeed! 

Miſs Hard. The ſon of Sir Charles Marlow. 
Miſs New. As Llive, the moſt intimate friend of Mr. 


Haſtings, my admirer. They are never aſunder. I be · 
lieve you muſt have ſeen him when we lived in town. 


Miſs Hard. Never. 


Miſs Nev. He's a ver 7 ſingular character, Taffure 
you. Among women of reputation and virtue, he is 
the modeſteſt man alive f but | his acquaintance give him 


4 very 
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a very different character among creatures of another 
ſtamp: you underſtand me. I 
Miſs Hard. An odd character, indeed. I ſhall never 
be able to manage him. What ſhall I do? Pſhaw,think 
no more of htm, but truſt co occurrences for ſucceſs. 
But how goes on your on affair my dear, has my mo- 
ther been courting you for my brother Tony, as uſual ? 
Mis New. I have juſt come from one of our agree- 
able tete-a-tetes. She has been ſaying a hundred tender 
things, and ſetting off her pretty monſter as the very 
pink of perfection. 5 1 
Mis Hard. And her partiality is ſuch, that ſhe actual- 
ly thinks him ſo. A fortune like your's is no ſmall 
temptation. Beſides, as ſhe has the fole management 
of it, Im not ſurprixed to ſee her unwilling to let it go 
J —_ Fr 
Miſs New. Afortunelike mine which chiefly conſiſts in 
Jewels, is no ſuch mighty temptation. But at any rate if 
my dear Haſtings be but conſtant, I make no doubt to 
be too hard for her at laſt. Hcwever, I let her ſuppoſe 
that I am in love with her ſon, and ſhe never once 
dreams that my affections are fixed upon another.. 
Miſs Hard. My good brother holds out ftoutly. 1 
could almoſt love him for hating you ſo. EE * 
Miſs Nev. It is a good naturec creature at bottom, 
and I'm ſure would with to ſee me married to any body 
baut himſelf. But my aunt's bellring's for our afternoon's 
| walk er und the improvements. Alons. Courage is 
neceſſary as our affairs are critical, 
Miſs Hard. Would it were bed ume and all were well. 


SCENE, An Mebouſe Room. Several ' ſhabby fellows, 
ewith Punch and Tobacco. Tony at the head of the 
Table, a little higher than the reft : A mallet in his hand. 


Omnes. Hurrea, huirea, hurrea, bravo. NE 
Firſt Fellow. Now gentlemen, filence for a ſong. 
The Squire is going to knock himſelf down for a ſong. 
Omnes. Ay, ay, a ſong, a ſong. 3 
Tony. Then Til ſing you, gentlemen, a ſong I made 
upon this ale-kouſe, the Three Pigeons. Ce. 
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Let ſchool-maſters puzzle their brain, | 
With grammar, and nonſenſe, Sid learning: „ 
God liquor, I floutly maintain, 
Gives genius a better diſcernin 
Let them brag of their Heatheni ſb Gods, 
Their Lethes, their Styxes, and Stygians ; 
Their Quis, and their Quæs, and their Duods, 
75 re all but a parcel of Pigeons. 
Toroddle, torodd'e, toroll. 
inden Methodift preachers come doaun, 
A preaching that drinking is ſinful, 
PII awager the raſcals a crown, _ 
They always preach beſt with a ſhinful, 
But when you come down with your pence, 
For @ ſlice of their ſcurvy religion, 
PII leave it to all men of ſenſe, 
But you my good friend are the Pigeon. > 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 
Then come, put the jorum about 
And let us be merry and clever, _ 
Our hearts and our liquors are flout, 
Here's the Three Folly Pigeons for ever. 
Let ſome cry up woodcock or hare, | 
Your buſtards, your ducks, and your widgeons ; 
But of all the birds in the air, 
Here's a ; health to the Three Jolly Pigeons. 


 Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 
8 Pre bravo. Ho 


Firſt Fellow. The 'Squire has got ſpunk i in him. 
Second Fell. J loves to hear him ling, bekeays he 
never gives us nothing that's Jo. 


Third Fell. O dam any thing that's hw, I camot 


bear it. 


Fourth Fell. The genteel thing i 1s the genteel ching 


at any time. If ſo be that a gentleman bees in a con- 
_ catention accordingly. 


Third Fell. Ilike the maxim of it Maſter, Muggins. 


What, tho'I am obligated to dance a bear, a man may 


be a gentleman for all that. May this be my e 
if my bear ever dances but to the very genteeleſt of 
tunes, Water parted, or the minuet in Ariadne. 

| 'B Second 


ſet them right in a twin kling. "4 | 
tlemen, as they mayn't be good enough company for 


the country, and we have come above threeſcore. 
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Second Fell. What a pity it is the 'Squire is not 
come to his own. It would be well for all the publi- 
cans within ten miles round of him. 


Tony. Ecod and fo it would Maſter Slang. rd then 


ſhew what it was to keep ehoice of company. 


Second Fell, O he takes after his own father for that. 


To be ſure old' Squire Lumpkin was the fineſt gentle- 


man I ever ſet my eyes on. For winding the ſtreight 


horn, or beating a thicket for a hare or a wench, he 


never had his fellow. It was a faying in the place, 


that he kept the beſt hories, dogs and girls in the 
Whole country. 


Tony. Ecod, and when I'm of age I'll be no baſtard 


I promiſe you. I have been thinking of Bet Bouncer 
and the miller's gray mare to begin with. But come, 
my boys, drink about and be merry, for you pay no 


reckoning, Well Stingo, what's the matter, 
Enter LaNnDLORD. 

Land. There be two gentlemen in a poſt-chaiſe at 
the door. They have loſt their way upo' the foreſt ; 
and they are talking ſomething about Mr. Hardcaftle. 

Tony. As ſure as can be one of them muſt be the 


gentleman that's coming down to court my ſiſter, 
Do they ſeem to be Londoners ? 


Land. I believe they may. They look woundily 

like Frenchmen. _ 
Tony. Then deſire them to ſte this way, and 1 
1 Landlord.) Gen- 


ou, ſtep down for a moment, and III be with you 
in the ſqueezing of a lemon. 1 Mob. 
TONY (folus.) 


Tony. Father-in-law has been calling me whelp, and 


: hound, this kalf year. Now if I pleaſed, I could be fo 


revenged upon the old grumbletonian, But then I'm 


afraid — afraid of what! I ſhall ſocn be worth fifteen 


hundred a year, and let bim frighten m me out of that 


if he can, = 
_ Enter LaxDLORD, conducting Marta and Haſtings. | 


Marl. What a tedious uncomfortable day have we 
had of it ! We were told it was but forty miles acroſs 


Haſt. 
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Haft. And all, Marlow, from that unaccountable 
_ reſerve of yours, that would not let us enquire more 
frequently on the way. 

Marl. I own, Haſtings, I am unwilling to lay my- 
ſelf under an obligation to every one I meet; and 
often, land the chance of an unmannerly anſwer. 

Haſt. At preſent, however, we are not likely to 
receive any anſwer. 

Tony. No offence, gentlemen. But I'm told you have 
been enquiring for one Mr. Hardcaſtle, in thoſe parts. 
Do you know what part of the country you are in? 


Haft. Not in the leaſt Sir, but ſhould thank you 


for information, 

- Tony. Nor the way you came? 

Haſt. No, Sir; but if you can inform us | 
Tony. Why, gentlemen, if you know Welder che 
road you are going, nor where you are, nor the road 
you came, the firſt thing I have to inform you Ws, 
that — You have loft your way. 

Marl We wanted no ghoſt to tell us 4 5 

Tony. Pray, gentlemen, may I be fo bold as to atk 
the place from whence you came? 

Marl. That's not neceſſary towards direQing | us 
where we are to go. | 

Tony. No offence ; but queſtion for queſtion ts all 
fair, you know. Pray, gentlemen, is not this ſame 
Hardcaſtle a croſs-grain'd, old faſtyon'd, whimſical fel- 
low, with an ugly face; a daughter and a pretty fon ? 

Haſt. We have not ſeen the gentleman, but he has 
the family you mention. 

Tony. The daughter, a tail trapeſing, 51 | 
talkative maypole — The fon, a pretty, well-bred, 
agreeable youth, that every body 1s fond of. 

Marl. Our information differs in this. The daughter 
is ſaid to be well-bred and beautiful; the ſon an aukward 
booby, reared up, and ſpoiled at his mother's apron- 
5 firing. | 

Tony. He- he-hem — Then, gentlemen, all I have 


to tell you 1s, that you won't reach Mr. Hardcaſtle's 
houſe this night, I believe. 


Hat Unfortunate ! 
Tony. It's a damn'd long, dark, bogey, dirty, dan- 

gerous way. Stingo, tell the gentlemen the way to Mr. 
| | B 2 | ara 3 
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Hardcaftle's ; ( winking upon the Landlord.) Mr. Hard- 
caſtle's, of Quagmire Marſh, you underſtand me. 

Land, Maſter Harcaſtle's! Lock-a-daiſy, my maſters, 
you're come a deadly deal wrong ! When you came to 
the bottom of the hill, you thould have eos down 
Squaſh-lane. | 
Marl. Croſs down Squaſh-lane ! 
Land. Then you were to keep ſtreight forward, til! 
vou came to four roads. 5 

Marl. Come to where four roads meet! 5 

Tony. Ay; but you muſt be ſure to take only one 
of them. 

Marl. O Sir, you're facetious. 

Tony. Then keeping to the right, you are to go ſide- 
ways till you come upon Crack-ſkull common: there you 
muſt look ſharp for the track of the wheel, and go 
forward, till you come to farmer Murrain's barn. Com- 
ing to the farmer's barn, you are to turn to the right, 
and then to the left, and then to the right about again, 
till you find the old mill - 
Marl. Zounds man! we e could as ſoon find out the 

longitude ! 1 
Haff. What's to be 3 Marlow ? „ 
Marl. This houſe promiſes but a poor reception ; 
though perhaps the Landlord can accommodate us. 

Land. Alack, maſter, we have but one ſpare bed 
Ja the whole houſe. = 

Tony. And to my e that's taken up by 
three E already. ( after a pauſe, in which the reſi 
feem diſcontented) J have hit it. Don't you think, 
Stingo, our landlady could accommodate the gentlemen 
by the fire-ſide, with three chairs and a bolſter. 
Hast. J hate ſleeping by the fire- ſide. 

Marl. And I deteſt your three chairs and a beiter 

Tony. Vcu do, do you ?—then let me ſee—what—if 
you go on a mile further to the Buck's Head; the old 
Buck's Head on the hill, one of the beſt inns in the 
whole country? 

Haſt. O ho! ſo we have cſcaped an adventure for 
this night, however. 

Land. (Apart to Tony) Sure, you ben” t ſending 
them to your father's s as an inn, be you? 


Tony. 


wy & os As. , 
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Tony. Mum, you fool you. Let them find that out 


(to them) You have only to keep on ſtreight forward, 


till you come to a large old houſe by the road ſide. 
You'll fee a pair of large horns over the door. That's the 
ſign. Drive up the yard, and call ſtoutly about you. 
Haſt. Sir, we are obliged to you. The ſervants 
can't miſs the way ? 
Tony. No, no: But I'll tell you though: the landlord 
is rich, and going to leave off buſineſs; fo he wants to 
be thought a Gentleman, faving your preſence, he, be, 
he. He'll be for giving you his company, and ecod if 
you mind him, he'll perſuade you that his mother was 
an alderman, and his aunt a juſtice of peace. | 
Land. Atroubleſome old blade to be ſure ; but a keeps 
as good wines and beds as any in the whole country. 
Marl. Well, if he ſupplies us with theſe, we ſhall 


want no farther connexion. We are to turn to the 
right, did you fay ? 


Tony. No, no; ſtreight forward, Pl juſt ep myſelf, 


and ſhewyoua piece of the way. (o the Landbrd)Mum. 


Land. Ah, bleſs your heart, for a ſweet, Om : 
damn'd miſchievous ſon of a whore. 


[Exeunt. 
x0 Tn. . 
SC 9 NE, An old-faſion'd H o us R. 


Enter HARD CASTLE, followed by three or four auk- 
ward Servants. 


Hard. WE. I hope you're perfect in the doen 


erciſe J have been teaching you theſe three 
days. You all know your poſts and your places, nd 
can ſhew that you have been uſed to good company | 


without ever ſtirring from home. 


Omnes. Ay, ay. 


Hard. When company comes, you are not to pop 


out and ſtare, and then run in again like fighted rab- 
bits in a warren. 


Ones. No, no. 

Hard. You, Diggory, whom I have tnken from the 
barn, are to make a ſhew at the ſide-table; and you, 
Roger, whom I have advanced from the plow, are to 

\ B 3 5 Place 
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place yourſelf behind my chair. But you're not to ſtand 
ſo, with your hands in your pockets. Take your hands 


from your pockets, Roger ; and from your head, you 


blockhead you. See how Diggory carries his hands. 
They're alittletoo ſtiff, indeed, but that's no great matter. 


Digg. Ay, mind how L hold them. I learned to hold 
my hands this way, when I was upon drill for the mi- 
litia. And ſo being upon drill 

Hard. You muſt not be fo talkative, Digg ory. You 
mult be all attention to the gueſts. You muſt hear us 
talk, and not think of talking; you muſt ſee us drink, 
and not think of drinking; you muſt ſee us eat, wad | 


not think of eating. 


Digg. By the laws, your worſhip, that's parfecy 


unpoſlible. Whenever Diggory ſees yeating going for- 
Vard, echod he's always withing for a mouthful himſelf. 


Wo. Blockhead ! Is not a belly full in the kitchen 


as good as a belly full in the parlour ? Stay your ſto- 
mach with that reflection. 


Digg. Ecod I thank your worſhip, Pl make a ſhift to 


lay my ſtomach with a flice of cold beef in the pantry. 


Hard. Diggory, you are too talkative, Then if I 


happen to fay a good thing, or tell a good ſtory at 


table, you muſt not all burſt out a-laughing, as if you 
made peut of the company. 


Digg. Then ecod your worſhip muſt not tell the ſtory 


of Ouid Grouſe in the gun- room: I can't help laughing 


at that—he ! he! he! for the ſoul of me. We have 
laughed at that theſe twenty years—ha ! ha! ha! 


Hard. Ha! ha? ha! The ftory is a good one. Well, 


honeſt Diggory, you may laugh at that but ſtill re- 


member to be attentive. Suppoſe one of the company 
ſhould call for a glaſs of wine, how will you behave ? 
A glaſs of wine, Sir, if you pleaſe. (to Diggory)—Eh, 


* don't you move? 


Ecod, your worſhip, I never have courage 
till 1 175 e the eatables and drinkables brou ght upo' the 
table, andthen I'm as bauld as a hon. | 

Hard What, will no body move! 

Fir Serv. I'm not to to leave this place. 
Second Serv. I'm ure it's no place of mine. 
Third. Serv. Nor mine, 'orceitain. 


: 5 Digg. 
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Digg. Wauns, and I'm ſure it canna be mine. | 
Hard. You numſkulls ! and ſo while, like your bet- 
ters, you are quarrelling for places, the gueſt muſt be 
ſtarved. O you dunces ! I find I muſt begin all over 
again. — But don't I hear a coach drive into the yard? 
To your poſts, you blockheads. I'll go in the mean 
time and give my old friend's ſon a hearty reception at 
the gate. | | [Exit Hardcaſtle. 
Digg. By the ele vens, my pleace is ous quite out 
of my head. 
Roger. I know that my place is to be every where. 
Firft Serv, Where the devil is mine? 
Second Serv. My pleace is to be no where at all; 
and ſo Ize go about my buſineſs. [Exeunt Servants, 5 
running about as if frightened, different WAYS. 


Enter SERVANTS with Candles, ſhewing in MaRLow | 
| and HasTinGs. 


Serw. Welcome, gentlemen, very welcome. This way. 
Huaſt. After the diſappointments of the day, welcome 
once more, Charles, to the comforts of a clean room 
and a good fire. Upon my word, a very well-look- 
ing houſe, antique, but creditable. | 
Marl. The uſual fate of a large manſion. Having 
firſt ruined the maſter by good houſekeeping, it at laſt 
Comes to levy contributions as an inn. 
Hlaſt. As you fay, we paſſengers are to be taxed to 
pay all theſe fineries. I have often ſeen a good fide- 
board, ora marble chimney- -Piece, tho' not actually 
put in the bill, enflame a reckoning confoundecly. = 
Marl. Travellers, George, muſt pay in all places. The 
only difference is, that in good inns, you pay dearly for 
luxuries; in bad inns, you are fleeced and ſtarved. 
Haſt. You have lived pretty much among them, In | 
truth, I have been often ſurprized, that you who have 
ſeen ſo much of the world, with your natural good 
| ſenſe, and your mapy opportunities, could never yet 
.acquire a requiſite ſhare of aſſurance. 
Marl. TheEngliſhman's malady. But tell me George, 
where could I have learned that aſſurance you talk of ? 
My life has been chiefly ſpent in a college, or an inn, in 
ſecluſion from that lovely part of the ere ationthat chiefly 


teach | 


— — 
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teach men confidence. I don't know that I was ever 

familiarly acquainted with a ſingle modeſt woman 

except my mother But among females of another 
claſs you know— 


Haſt. Ay, among them you are impudent enough of 
all conſcience. 

Marl. They are of us you know. 

Hai. But in the company of women of reputation I 
never ſaw ſuch an idiot, ſuch a trembler ; you look for 
all the world as if you wanted an opportunity of ſteal- 
ing outof the room. 

Marl. Why man that's | becauſe] do watit to ſteal out 
of the room. Faith, I have often formed a reſolution to 
break the ice, and rattle away at any rate. But I don't 
know how, a ſingle glance from a pair of fine eyes has 
totally overſet my reſolution. An impudent fellow 
may counterfeit modeſty, but 1']] be hanged if a mo- 

deſt man can ever counterfeit impudence. 2 

_.. Haſt. If you could but ſay half the fine things of 
them that 1 have heard you la viſh upon the bar-maid 
of an inn, or even a college bed-maker— _ 

Marl. Why, George, I can't ſay fine things to theth. 
They freeze, they petrify me. The may talk me of a 
comet, or a burning mountain, or ſome ſuch bagatelle. 
But to me, a modeſt woman, dreft out in all her finery, 

is the moſt tremendous object of the whole creation. 
Haſt. Ha, ha, ha. At this rate, man, how can you 
ever expect to marry |! 

Marl. Never, unleſs as among kings 430 princes, my 
bride were to be courted by proxy. If, indeed, like an 
 Eaftern bridegroom, one were to be introduced to a 

wife he never ſaw before, it might be endured. But to 

Zo through all the terrors of a formal courtthip, toge- 
ther with the epiſode of aunts, grand-mothers and cou- 
_ fins, and at laft to blurt out the broad ſtaring queſtion, 
of, madam will you marry me ? No, no, that's a ſtrain, 
| mich above me ] aſſure you. | 

Haſt. I pity you. But how do you intend behaving 
to the lady you are come down to viſt at the requeſt 
of your father? _ 

Marl. As I behave to all other ladies. Bow very low, 
Anſwer yes, or no, to all her demands—But for rel 

re 
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reſt, I don't think I thall venture to look i in her face, 


till I ſee my father's again. 


Haſt. I'm ſurprized that one who is ſo warm a friend | 
can be ſo cool a lover. Ty 


Marl. To be explicit, my dear Haſtings, my chief 


inducement down was to be inſtrumental in forwarding 
your happineſs, not my own. Miſs Neville loves you, 


the family don't know you, as my friend you are ſure 
of reception, and let honour do the reſt. 
Haft. My dear Marlow ! But I'll ſuppreſs the emo- 
tion. Were I a wretch, meanly ſeeking to carry off a 
fortune, you ſhould be the laſt man in the world I 


would apply to for aſſiſtance. But Mifs Neville's per- 
ſon 18 all I aſk, and that is mine, both from her de- 


ceaſed father's conſent and her own inclination. 
Marl. Happy man! You have talents and art to 
captivate any woman, I'm doom'd to adore the ſex, 


and yet to converſe with the only part of it I deſpiſe, 
This ſtamme:r in my addreſs, and this aukward prepoſ- 
ſeſſing viſage of mine, can never permit me to ſoar a- 


bove the reach of a milliner's prentice, or one of the 


dutcheſſes of Drury-lane. n this fellow here 
to interrupt us. 8 1 


b lr 


Hard. Gentlemen, once more you are heartily wel- 
come. Which is Mr. Marlow ? Sir, you're heartily 


welcome. It's not my way, you ſee, to receive my 


friends with my back to the fire, 1 like to give them 


a hearty reception in the old ſtile at my gate. 1 like 


to ſee their horſes and trunks taken care of. 
Marl. (afide) He has got our names from the ſer- 


voants already. (To him) We approve your caution 


and hoſpitality, Sir. (To Haſtings) I have been think- 
ing, George, of changing our travelling dreſſes in the 
morni 5 Jam grown confoundedly aſhamed of mine. 
Hard. I beg, Mr. Marlow, you'll uſe no ceremony 
in this houſe. 
Haſt. I fancy, George, you're right: the firſt blow | 
is half the battle. I intend opening the campaign 
with the white and gold, 
| Hard. 
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do with the plain brown? 


five thouſand men 


ſpilling a drop of blood. So—— 
Marl. What, my good friend, if you gave us a glaſs 
of punch in the mean time, it would help us to carry 
on the ſiege with vigour. _ | 


Hard. Mr. Marlow—Mr. Haſtings—gentlemen— 


Pray be under no conſtraint in this houſe. This is Liber- 
ty-hall, gentlemen. You may do juſt as you pleaſe here. 


Marl. Yet, George, if we open the campaign too 


fiercely at firſt, we may want ammunition before it is o- 5 
ver. I think to reſerve the embroidery to ſecure a retreat. 


Haſt. Your talking of a retreat, Mr. Marlow, puts me 
in mind of the Duke of Marlborough, when he went to 


beſiege Denain. He firſt ſummoned the garriſon. 


Marl. Don't you think the ventre dor waiſtcoat will 


Hard. He firſt ſummoned the garriſon, which might 


conſiſt of about five thouſand men 


Haſt. I think not: Brown and yellow mix but very 


poorly. 


Hard. J ſay, gentlemen, as I was telling you, he 
ſummoned the garriſon, which might conſiſt of about 


Marl. The girls like finery. 


Hard. Which might conſiſt of about five thouſand 
men, well appointed with ſtores, ammunition, and other 


unplements of war. Now, ſays the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough to George Brooks, that ſtood next to him you 
muſt have heard of George Brooks ; I'll pawn my 
Dukedom, ſays he, but 1 take the garriſon without 


Hard. Punch, Sir. (aide This is the moſt unac- 
countable kind of modeſty Jever met with _ 
Marl. Yes, Sir, Punch. A glaſs of warm punch, 


after our journey, will be comfortable. This is Liber- 


ty-Hall, you know. 
Hard. Here's cup, Sir. 


Alarl. (afide) So this fellow, in his Liberty-hall 
will 2 let us have juſt what he pleaſes. 


Hard. (Taking the Cup) I hope you'll find it to your 


mind. I have prepared it with my own hands, and I be- 


lieve you'll own the ingredients are tolerable. Will you, 
be ſo good as to pledge me, Sir? Here, Mr. Marlow, 
kere is to our better acquaintance, Lane, 

rl, 


2 
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Marl. (afide) A very impudent fellow this ! but 
he's a character, and I'll humour him a MEE Sir, 
my ſervice to you. (dri nls.) | 
Haſt. (afide) I ſee this fellow wants to give us his 
company, and forgets that he's an eee before he*--. 
has learned to bea gentleman. 
Marl. From the excellence of your cup, my old 
friend, I ſuppoſe you have a good deal of buſineſs in 
this part of the country. Warm work, now and then, 
at elections, I ſuppoſe, 
Hard. No, dir, J have long given that work over. 
Since our betters have hit upon the expedient of electing 
_ each other, there's no buſineſs for us that ſell ale. 
Haſt. 80, then you have no turn for politics I find. 
Hard. Not in the leaſt. There was a time, indeed, 
I fretted myſelf about the miſtakes of government, like 
other people ; but finding myſelf every day grow more 


angry, and the government growing no better, I left it 


to mend itſelf, Since that, I no more trouble my head 
about Heyder Ally, or Ally Cawn, than about Ally 


; Croaker. Sir, my ſervice to you. 


Haſt. So that with eating above aim, and drinking 
below, with receiving your friends within, and amuſing 
them without, you lead a good pleaſant buſtling life of it. 

Hard. I do ſtir about a great deal, that's certain. 
Half the differences of the pariſh are adjuſted | in this 
very parlour. 2 

Marl. (after drinking) And you have an argu- 
ment in your cup, old gentleman, better than any in 
Weſtminſter-hall. | 


Hard. Ay, young gentleman, that, and a little phi- 
loſophy. 

Marl, (afide) Well, this is the firlt time I ever 
heard of an innkeeper's philoſophy. 

Haft. So then, like an experienced general, you at- 
tack them on every quarter. If you find their reaſon 
manageable, you attack it with your philoſophy ; if 
you find they have no reaſon, you attack them with 
this. Here's your health, my philoſopher. (drinks.). 

Hard. Good, very good, thank you; ha, ha. Your 
Generalſhip puts me in mind of Prince Eugene, when 


he fought the Turks at the battle of n Vou 
ſhall hear, | Marl. 


— — — 
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Marl. Inſtead of the battle of Belgrade, I believe 
it's almoſt time to talk about ſupper. What has your 
philoſophy got in the houſe for ſupper ? 155 
Hard. For Supper, Sir! (aſide Was ever ſuch a 
requeſt to a man in his own houſe? "9M 
Marl. Ves, Sir, ſupper Sir; I begin to feel an ap- 
petite. I ſhall make deviliſh work to- night in the lar- _ 
der, I promiſe you. . 
_ Hard. (afide) Such a brazen dog ſure never my 
eyes beheld. (to him) Why really, Sir, as for ſup- 
per I can't well tell, My Dorothy, and the cook 
maid, ſettle theſe things between them. I leave theſe 
kind of things entirely to them. 
Marl. You do, do you? ß | 
Hard. Entirely. By-the-bye, I believe they are in 
actual conſultation ypon what's for ſupper this moment 
in the kitchen. = | „ 
Marl. Then I beg they'll admit me as one of their 
privy-councyl. It's a way I have got. When I tra- 
vel, I always chufe to regulate my own ſupper, Let 
the cook be called.” No offence J hope, Sir. 7 
Hard. O no, Sir, none in the leaſt ; yet I don't know _ 
how: our Bridget, the cook maid, is not very commu- 
nicative upon theſe occaſions. Should we ſend for 
her, ſhe might ſcold us all out of the houſe, 4 
Hlaſt. Let's ſee your liſt of the larder then. Iaſkit 
as a fayour. I always match my appetite to my bill of 
fare. . „„ LS 
Marl. (To Hlardeaſile, who looks at themwith ſur- 
prize) Sir, he's very right, and it's my way too. 
Hard. Sir, you have a right to command here. 
Here, Roger, bring us the bill of fare for to-night's ſup- 
per. I believe its drawn out. Your manner. Mr. 
Haſtings, puts me in mind of my uncle,Colonel Wallop. 
It was a ſaying of his, that no man was ſure of his ſup- 
per till he had eaten it. . 55 
Haſt. (aſide All upon the high ropes! His uncle 
2 Colonel! We ſhall ſoon hear of his mother's being 
a juſtice of peace. But let's hear the bill of fare. 
Marl. ¶ Perujing) What's here? For the firſt courſe ; 
for the ſecond courſe ; for the deſert. The devil, Sir, 
do you think we have brought down the whole Joiners 


Company, | 


* 
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Company, or or the Corporation of Bedford, to eat up 


ſuch a ſupper? Two or three little things clean _y 


comfortable, will do. 


Haft. But, let's hear it. 

Marl. (readi ng) For the firſt courſe at the top, a pig. 
and pruin ſauce. 

Hal. Damn your pig, I ay. 

Marl. And damn your pruin ſauce, fay I. 
ard. And yet, gentlemen, to men that are hungry, 
pig, with pruin fauce, is very good eating. 

Marl. At the bottom, a calve's tongue and brains. 

Haft. Let your brains be knock'd out, my good Sir; ; 


1 dor? thke them. 


Marl. Or you may clap them on a plate by theme 


ſelves. I do. 


Hard. (aſide Their impudence confounds me. (70 
them) Gentlemen, you are my gueſts, make what alte- 
rations you pleaſe. Is there any thing elſe you with to 
retrench or alter, gentlemen? _ 

Marl. Item. A pork pie, a boiled rabbet and 
ſaufages, a florentine, a ſhaking pudding, and a dith 
of tiff---taff---taffeta cream. 

Hlaſt. Confound your made diſhes, I ſhall be as much 


at a loſs in this houſe as at a green and yellow dinner at 


the French ambaſſador's table. I'm for plain eating. 


Hard. I'm ſorry, gentlemen, that I have nothing 


you like, but if there be any thing you have a _ 


cular fancy to — 
Mar. Why, really, Sir, your bill of fare is ſo exqui- 


ſite, that any one part of it is full as good as another. 


Send us what you pleaſe. So much for ſupper. And 
now to ſee that our beds are air'd, and properly taken 


care of. 


Hard. J entreat you'll leave all that to me. Lou 


fhall not ſtir a ſtep. 


Marl. Leave that to you! I proteſt, Sir, you muſt. 


excuſe me, I always look to theſe things myſelf, 


Hard. I muft inſiſt, Sir, you'll | make yourſelf eaſy 
on that head. 
Marl. You ſee I'm reſolved on it. ar- A very. 


weunleteens fellow this, as ever I met with. | 
C Hard. 
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aſſure you. You'd adore him 1 
tily he deſpiſes me. My aunt knows it too, and has 


_ undertaken to court me for him, and actually begins to 
think ſhe has made a conqueſt. 
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Hard. Well, Sir, Pm reſolved at leaſt to attend you. 


(aſide) This may be modern modeſty, but I never ſaw 


any thing look lo like old-faſhioned impudence. 


Exeunt Marlow and Hardcaſtle. 
Haft. (ſolus) So find this fellow's civilities begin to 


grow troubleſome. But who can be angry at thoſe aſſi- 
duities which are meant to pleaſe him? Ha ! what do 
[ ah ? Miſs Neville, by all that's happy! | 


Enter Miſs NEeviLLe. 


Miſs New. My dear Haſtings ! To what unexpected 
good fortune ? to what accident am I to aſcribe this 


happy meeting? 


Haft. Rather let me aſk the ſame queſtion, as I could 
never haye hoped to meet my deareſt Conſtance : at an 
inn. 

_ Miſs New. An inn! fore you miſtake ! my aunt, my | 
guardian, lives here. What could induce you to think 


this houſe an inn? 


Haſt. My friend Mr. Marlow, with whom I came 


down, and I, have been ſent here as to an inn, I aſſure 


you, A young fellow whom we accidentally met at a 
houſe hard by directed us hither, | 


Miſs New. Certainly it muſt be one of my hopeful 


couſin's tricks, of whom you have heard me talk fo 
often, ha! ha! ha! ha! 


Haſt. He whom your aunt intends for you ? He of 
whom ] have ſuch juſt apprehenſions? 


Miſs Nev. You have _— to fear from him, I 


you knew how hear- 


Haft, Thou dear diſſembler ! You muſt know, my 


Conſtance, I have juſt ſeized this happy Opportunity of 
my friend's viſit here to get admittance into the family. 


The horſes that carried us down are now fatigued with 


their journey, but they'll ſoon be refreſhed : and then 


if my deareſt girl will truſt in her faithful Haſtings, we 
ſhall ſoon be landed in France, where even among 
ſaves the laws of marriage are ef) pected, 


Miſe 
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Miſs New. I have often told you, that though ready 
to obey you, I yet ſhould leave my little fortune behind 
with reluQtance. The greateſt part of it was left me 
by my uncle, the India Director, and chiefly conſiſts in 
jewels. I have been for ſome time perſuading my aunt. 
to let me weaf them. I fancy I'm very near ſucceed- 
ing. The inſtant they are put into my poſſeſſion you 

ſhall find me ready to make them and myſelf yours. 
Haft. Periſh the baubles ! Your perſon is all I de- 
fire. In the meantime, my friend Marlow muſt not be 
let into his miſtake. | I know the ſtrange reſerve of his 
temper is ſuch, that if abruptly informed of it, he 
would inſtantly quit the houſe before our plan was ripe 
for execution, 5 5 
Miſs New. But how ſhall we keep him in the de- 
ception ? Miſs Hardcaſtle is juſt returned from walk- 
ing; what if we ſtill continue to deceive him? — This, 


this way 


>, 2s 


Enter MaxLow. 


Marl. The aſſiduities of theſe good people teize me 
beyond bearing. My hoſt ſeems to think it ill manners 
to leave me alone, and ſo he claps not only himſelf but 
his old-faſhioned wife on my back. They talk of com- 
ing to ſup with us too; and then, I ſuppoſe, we are ta 
run the gauntlet thro” all the reſt of the family.— 
What have we got here ! Ts | 
Haſt. My dear Charles! Let me congratulate you! 
The moſt fortunate accident! Who do you think is 
juſt alighted ? . 33 
Marl. Cannot gueſs. HH, ; 
Haſt. Our miſtreſſes! boy, Miſs Hardcaſtle and Miſs 
Neville. Give me leave to introduce Miſs Conſtance 
Neville to your acquaintance. Happening to dine in 
the neighbourhood, they called, on their return to take 
freſh horſes, here. Miſs Hardcaſtle has juſt ſtept into 
the next room, and will be back in an inſtant. Wasn't 
it lucky? eh! „„ 
Marl. (aſide) T have juſt been mortified enough of 
all conſcience, and here comes ſomething to complete 
my embarraſſment. 5 | 


0-2 | Flat. 
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 Haſt, Well! but wasn't it the moſt fortunate thing 
in the world ? e FOO, 
Marl. Oh! yes. Very fortunate—a moſt joyful en- 
counter But our dreſſes, George, you know, are 
in diſorder What if we ſhould poſtpone the happineſs 
till to-morrow ? To morrow at fer own houſe 
lt will be every bit as convenient And ra- 
ther more reſpectfu. To- morrow let it be. 
5 | e | [offering to go. 
Miſs New. By no means, Sir. Your ceremony will 
diſpleaſe her. The diſorder of your dreſs will ſhew 
the ardour of your impatience. Beſides, ſhe knows you 
are in the houſe, and will permit you to ſee her. 
Marl. O ! the devil! how ſhall J ſupport it? Hem! 
hem! Haſtings, you muſt not go. You are to aſſiſt 
me, you know. I ſhall be confoundedly ridiculous. 
Yet, hang it! I'll take courage. Hemm 
Haſt. Plhaw man ! it's but the firſt plunge, and all's 
| ever. She's but a woman, you know. | 
Marl. And of all women, ſhe that I dread moſt to 
encounter 7. | 35 
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Enter Mis HAAR DC AS T LE as returned from aval ling: 4 
1 Bonnet, e. | . | 


Haft. (introducing them.) Miſs Hardcaſtle, Mr. Mar- 
low, I'm proud of bringing two perſons of ſuch merit 
together, that only want to know, to eſteem each other. 
. Hard. (aſide.) Now, for meeting my modeſt gen- 
tleman with a demure face, and quite in his own man- 
ner. (After a pauſe, in which he appears very uneaſy 
and diſconcerted.) I'm glad of your ſafe arrival, Sir— 
Fm told you had fome accidents by the way, @_ 
Marl. Only a few, Madam. Yes, we had ſome. Ves, 
Madam, a good many accidents, but ſhould be forry— 
Madam—or rather glad of any accidents—that are ſo 
'. agreeably concluded. Hem! _ „„ 
Haß. (To him.) You never ſpoke better in your 
whole life. Keep it up, and I'll inſure you the victory. 
Miſs Hard. Im afraid you flatter, Sir. You that 
have ſeen ſo much of the fineſt company can find little 
entertainment in an obſcure corner of the country. 
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Marl. (Gathering courage.) I have lived, indeed, in 
the world, Madam; but I have kept very little com- 
r Ihave been but an obſerver upon life, Madam, 


_ while 7 2 were enjoying it. 

Miſs Nev. But that, Iam told, is the way to enjoy 
it at laſt. 

Haſt. (To him.) Cicero never ſpoks better. Once 
more, and you are confirm'd in aſſurance for ever. 
Marl. (Jo him.) Hem ! Stand by me then, and when 
I'm down, throw in a word or two to ſet me up again. 
_ Miſs Hard. An obſerver, like you, upon LR were, | 
I fear, diſagreeably employed, fince you muſt have 

had much more to cenſure than to approve. 
Marl. Pardon me, Madam, I was always willing to 
be amuſed. The folly of moſt people is rather an ob- 
jet of mirth than uneafineſs. 

Haft. (To him.) Bravo, Bravo. Never ſpoke ſo well 
in your whole life. Well ! Miſs Hardcaſtle, I ſee that 
you and Mr. Marlow are going to be very good com- 
pany. I believe our being here will but mat the | 
interview. 

Marl. Not in the leaſt, Mr. Haſtings. We like er 
company of all things. (To him.) Zounds ! George, | 
ſure you won't go? How can you leave us? 
Haft. Our preſence will but ſpoil converſation, fo 

we'll retire to the next room. (To him.) You don't con- 
ſider, man, that we are to manage a little tete à tte 
of our own, _ [Exeunt. 

Miſs Hard. (After a pauſe.) But you have not been 
wholly an obſerver, Ipreſume, Sir: The ladies I ſhould 
hope have employed ſome part of your addreſſees. 
Marl. (Relapſing into timidity) Pardon me, Madam, 
1 I Las yet have ſtudied - only to deſerve them 

Miſs Hard. And that, ſome fay, is the very worſt 
way to obtain them. 

Marl. Perhaps ſo, Madam. But! love to converſe | 
only with the more grave and ſenſible part of the ſex. 
But I'm afraid I grow tireſome. 

' Miſs Hard. Not at all, Sir; there is nothing like 
ſo much as grave converſation myſelf; I could hear it 
for ever. Indeed I have often been furprized how a 
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. expreſſed. And I can't help obſerving 


| ſome cocaſions— when u total want of courage, Madam 
enen: all the and puts us upon aaa 
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man of ſentiment could ever admire thoſe light airy 
. where nothing reaches the heart, - 
Mart. It's a diſeaſe of the mind, Madam, In 


; the variety of tales there muſt be ſome who wanting a 
9 


um—a— um. 
iſs Hard. I underſtand you, Sir. There muſt be 
fome who wanting a reliſh for refined pleaſures, pretend 
to deſpiſe what they are incapable of taſting. | 
Marl. My meaping, Madam, but infinitely better 


a 


Miſs Hard. (Afid:) Who could ever ſuppoſe this 


fellow impudent upon ſome occaſions. (To hin) You 
Were goir + Foc obſerve, Sir- 


Marl. I was obſerving, Madan—1 proteſt, Macem, 


I forget what I was going to obſerve. 


Miſs Hard. (Aſide) 1 vow and fo do I. (To him). 
You were obſerving, Sir, that in this age of hypocriſy 


: ſomething about hypocriſy, Sir. 


Marl. Yes, Madam. In this age of by pocrify there 


are few who upon ſtrict enquiry do not 8 


Miſs Hard. I underſtand you perfectly, 5 
Marl. (Aſile) Egad ! and that's more than "I do myſelf. 
Miſs Hard. You mean that in this hypocritical age 


there are few that do not condemn in public hat they 


5 practiſe i in private, and think they pay every debr to 
rirtue when they praiſe it. 


Marl. True, Madam; thoſe who have moſt virtue 
in their mouths, have leaſt of it in their boſoms. Bur 
Pm ſure I tire you, Madam. 


«Miſs Hard. Not in the leaft, Sir; there $ CimerbHbi a 
fo agreeable and Tpirited in your manner, fuch life an 


force—pray, Sir, go on. 


Marl. Yes, Madam, I was faying——that there are 
4 


Miſs Hard L agree with you entirely, a want bf cou- 
rage upon ſome occaſions aſſumes the appearance of 
ignorance, and betrays us when we moſt want lo excel. 


I beg you'ſl proreed. 


Marl. Ves, Madam. | Morally ſpeaking, Madam 
But I ſee Miſs Neville expecting us in the next room. 
F would not infrude for the world. 


Miſs 
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Miſs Hard. I proteft, Sir, I never was more agree- 
ably entertained in all my life. Pray go on, 

Marl. Yes, Madam. | was—But ſhe beckons us to 
join her Madam, ſhall 1 do myſelf the honour to at- 
tend you ? 
Mi ſe Hard Well then, PI follow. 
x Marl. (Aſide) Tis pretty ſmooth dialogue b has done 
r me. 
Miſs Hard. (Sola) Ha! ha! ha! Was there ever ſuch 
a ſober ſentimentat interview? I'm certain he ſcarce 
| look'din my face the whole time. Vet the fellow, but 
for his unaccountable baſhfulneſs, is pretty well too. 
He has good ſenſe, but then ſo buried in his fears, that 
it fatigues one more than ignorance. If I could teach 
him a file confidence, it would be doing ſomebody that 
I know a piece of ſervice. But who is that fomebody ! 
that, faith, is a queſtion I can ſcarce anſwer. Exit. 


Enter Tony and Miſs Ne vi LLE, followed by Mrs. 
HarDcasTLE and HasTINGS. Tp 


| = What do you follow me for, couſin ts: & 1 
5 you're not aſhamed to be ſo very engaging. 
- Miſs New. J hope, couſin, one may ſpeak. to one's 

con relations, and not be to blame. | 

Tony. Ay, but I Know what ſort of a relation you 
want to make me though; but it won't do, I tell you, 
couſin Con, it won't do ; fol beg you'll keep your diſ- 
tance, I want no nearer relationſhi 
. 22... | She folloavs, coquettin las bo theback tene. 

Mr. Hard. Well, I vow, Mr. Haſtings, you are very | 
: entertaining. There's nothing i in the world I love to 
talk of ſo much as London, and the faſhions, though 4 

was never there myſelf. 

Haft. Never there! You amaze me! From your 
airand manner, I concluded you had been bred all your, 
life either at Ranelagh, St. James's, or Tower-wharf. 1 

Mrs. Hnyd: Ot Sir, you're only" pleaſed to fay ſo, 

We country perſons can have no manner at all. 19 50 
love with the town, and that ſerves to raiſe me above 
ſome of our neighbouring ruſtics; but who can have 
a manner, that has never 25 the Pantheon, the Grot- 
to Gardens, the Borough, and ſuch places where the 


Nobility 
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Nobility chiefly reſort? All T can do, is to enjoy Lon- 
don at ſecond-hand. I take care to know every t&te-i- 
tete from the Scandalous Magazine, and have all the 
_ faſhions, as they come out, in a letter from the two 
Miſs Rickets of Crooked-lane. FRY how do you like 
this head, Mr. Haſtings ? 

Haft. Extremely elegant and degagee, upon my 
word, Madam. Your F riſeur is a Frenchman, I ſup- 
R 
Mrs. Hard. proteſt I dreſſed i it myſelf from a yeme, 
in the Ladies Memorandum-book for the laſt year. 

Haft. Indeed! Such a head in a fide-box, at the 
Play-houſe, would draw as many gazers as a Lady+ 
May'reſs at a City Ball. 

Mrs. Hard. I vow, ſince inoculation began, there is 
no ſuch thing to be ſeen as a plain woman; ſo one muſt 
_ dreſsa little particular or one may eſcape in the crowd. 
 Haft. But that can never be Jour caſe, Madam, in 
any dreſs, (bowing.) L 

Mr. Hard. Yet, what hignifies my dreſſing, when 1 
have ſuch a piece of antiquity by my fide as Mr. Hard- 
caſtle; all I can ſay will never argue down a ſingle but- 
ton from his cloaths. I have often wanted him to throw 
off his great flaxen wiz, and where he was bald, to 

plaiſter it over like my Lord Pately, with powder. 
Haft. You are right, Madam; for, as among the la- 
dies there are none ugly, lo among the men ers are 
none old. . 
Nr Hard. But what do you think his . was? > 
Why, with his uſual Gothic vivacity, be faid I only 
Vanted him to throw off his wig to convert it t into a 
tete for my own wearing, 

Haſt. Intolerable ! At your age you mays wear whas | 
| you pleats and it muſt become you. 

15 Hard. Pray, Mr. Haſtings, What do you take to 
be the moſt faſhionable age about town) 
Haft. Some time ago, forty was all the mode.; * 
Em told the ladies intend to bring up fiſty for the enſu- 
ing winter. * 


wet 4 Seriouſly. Then! ſhall be too young for 


Haſt, 


** 
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Haſt. No lady begins now to put on jewels till ſhe's 
paſt forty. For inſtance, Miſs there, in a politecircle, 


would be conſidered as a child, as a mere maker of . 


NIE, 

Mrs. Hard. And yet Mrs. Niece thin ks herſelf ack 
a woman, and is as fond of jewels as the oldeſt of us all. 

Haft. Vour niece, is he? And that young gentle- 

man, a brother of yours, I ſhould: preſume ? 
Urs. Hard. My ſon, Sir. They are contracted to each 
other. Obſerve their little ſports. They fall in and out 
ten times a day, as if they were man and wife already. 
(To othem.) Well Tony, child, what ſoft things are m— « 
ſaying to your couſin Conſtance this evening? 

Tony. I have been ſaying no ſoft things; but that it 3 
very hard to be followed about ſo. Ecod ! I've not a 
place in the houſe now that's left to myſelf but the ſtable. 
Mrs, Hard. Never mind him, Con, my dear. He $ 
in another ſtory behind your back. 

Nis Nev, There's ſomething generous in my * 
fin's manner. He falls out before faces to be — 

in 3 
. That's a damned confounded crack. 

Mee. Hard. Ah he's a ſly one. Don't you think 
they re like each other about the mouth, Mr. Haſtings? 
The Blenkinſop mouth to a T. They're of a ſize too. 
Back to back, my pretties, that Mr. Haſtings may ſee 
you. Come Tony. 

Tory. You had as good not make me, I tell you. 

meaſuring. 

Miſs New. © lud ! he hav almoſt cracked my head. 
Mrs. Hard. O the monſter ! For ſhame, Tony. You 
a man, and behaveſo! 

Tony. If I'm a man, let me have my fortin. | Ecod { 
Fl not be made a fool of no longer. : 
urs. Hard. Is this, ungrateful boy, all that I'm to get 
for the pains I have taken in your education ! I that 
have rock'd' you in your cradle, and fed that pretty 
mouth with a ſpoon ! Did not I work that wailtcoat to 
make you genteel ? Did not I preſcribe for you every 
day, and weep while the receipt was operating? 

Tony. Ecod !] you had reaſon to weep, for you have 
been . me ever ſince I was hore T have gone 
_ through 
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through every receipt in the complete honſwife ten 
times over; and you have thoughts of courſing me 
through Quincy next ſpring. But, Ecod! I tell you, 
I'll not be made a fool of no longer. 

Mrs. Hard. Wasn't it all for your good, viper * 
Wasn't it all for your good ? 

Tony. I wiſh you'd let me and my good alone then. 
Snubbing this way when I'm in ſpirits. If Pm to have 
any good, let it come of itſelf; not to keep dinging it, 
dinging it into one ſo. 

Mrs. Hard. That'sfalſe; I never for you when you're 
in ſpirits. No, Tony, you then go to the alehouſe or 
kennel. I'm never to be delighted with your agreeable 
wild notes, unfeeling monſter ! 


Tony. Ecod! Mamma, your own notes are the 
wildeſt of the two. 


Mrs. Hard. Was ever the like ? But I ſee he wants 
to break my heart, I ſee he does. 
Haft. Dear Madam, permit me to lecture the young 


entleman a little. I'm certain 1 can perſuade him to 
ais duty. 


As. Hard, Well! I muſt retire! Come, Conſtance, 
my love. You fee Mr. Haſtings, the wretchedneſs of 
my ſituation: Was ever poor woman ſo plagued with a 
| dear, ſweet, pretty, provoking, undutiful boy. 

[Exeunt Mrs. Hardcaſtle and Miſs Neville. 
: F i: Fouy- 
Tony. (finging.) There was a young man ridin by, 


and fain would have his will. Rang do didlo dee. Don't 


mind her, Let her cry. It's the comfort of her heart. 
I've ſeen her and ſiſter cry over a book for an hour to- 
gether, and they ſaid, they liked the book the better 
the more it made them cry. 

Haſt. Then you're no friend to the ladies, I find, 
my pretty young gentleman Bf : 
Tony. That's as I find um. 

Haft. Nor to her of your mother's chaſes, 1 hed 
anſwer ? And yet ſhe appears to me a pretty well- 
tempered girl. 

75 ony. That's becauſe you don't know her as well as I. 
Ecod ! I know every inch about her ; and there's not a 
more bitter cantanckerous toad in all W 1 
NIE | Jaft. 
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Haſt. (afide) Pretty encouragement this for a lover ! 
Tony. I have ſeen her ſince the height of that. She 
haas as many tricks as a hare 1 in a thicket, or a colt the 
firſt day's breaking. 

Haſs 'To me ſhe appears ſenſible and ſilent ! We. 

1 Ay, before company. But when ſhe's with 
her play-mates ſhe's as loud as a hog in a gate. | 

 Haft. But there is a meek modeſty about her n 
charms me. 

Tony. Yes, but curb her never ſo little, ſhe kicks up, 
and you're flung in a ditch. 

Haſt. Well, but you muſt allow her a little beauty =; 
Ves, you muſt allow her ſome beauty. 

Tony. Bandbox ! She's all a made up thing mun. 
Ah! Cold you but ſee Bet Bouncer of theſe parts, you 
might then talk of beauty. Ecod, ſhe has two eyes as 
black as ſloes, and cheeks as broad and red as a pulpit 
cuſhion. She'd make two of ſne. 

Haſt. Well, what ſay you to a nien chat would 
take this bitter bargain off your hands? 
Tony. Anon. | 

Haſt. Would you thank him that Ons uh Miſs 7 
Neville and leave you to happineſs and your dear Betſy? 

Tony. Ay; but where is there ſuch a friend, for who 
: weil: take her ? | 
Haft. Tam he. If you but aſſiſt me, I'll engage to 
whip her off to F rance, and you mall never hear more 
of her. 

Jony. Aſſiſt you! Ecod I will, to the laſt drop of my 
blood. Til clap a pair of horſes to your chaiſe that 
ſhall trundle you off in a twinkling, and may be get 
you a part of her fortin beſide, in jewels, that you 
little dream of. 

Hat. My dear 'ſquire, this looks like u lad of ſpirit. 

Tony. Come along then, and you ſhall ſee more of 
my ſpirit before you have done with me (/nging). We 


are the boys that fears no noiſe where the thundering 
cannons roar. [Exeunt, 


ACT 


3 SHE sroors 10 CONQUER: Or, 
"Xe C: T Ht. 


Enter Ha RDCASTLE. ſolus. 


Hard. THAT could my old friend Sir Charles 
| mean by recommending his ſon as the 
modeſteſt young man in town? To me he appears the 
meſt impudent piece of braſs that ever ſpoke with a 
tongue. He has taken poſſeſſion of the eaſy chair by 
the fire-fide already. He took of his boots in the par- 
lour, and deſired me to ſee them taken care of. I'm 
defirous to know how his impudence affects my daugh-, 

407; — She will certainly be ſhocked at it. | 


| Enter Miſs HandcasTLe, plainly dreſs'd. 
Hard. Well, my Kate, I ſee you have changed your 


drefs as I bid you; ; and yet, I believe there was no - 


1 occaſion. 


| Miſs Hard. I find ſuch a pleaſure. Sir in ao 


155 your commands, that I take care to obſerve them 


without ever debating their propriety. . 

Hard. And yet, Kate, I ſometimes give you ſome 
cauſe, particularly when I recommended my modeſt 
gentleman to you as a lover to-day. 

Miſs Hard. You taught me to expect metbing ex- 
traordinary, and I find the original exceeds the de- 


* 

Hard. I was never ſo ſurpriſed in my life! He has 

quite confounded all my faculties! 

. Miſs Hard. I never ſaw any thing like” it: And a 
man of the world toof _ = 

Hard. Ay, he learned it all abroad — what a fool 

was I, to think a young man could learn modeſty by 

travelling. He might as ſoon learn wit at a maſquerade. . 
Miſs Hard. It ſeems all natural to him. 

Hard. A good deal aſſiſted by bad company and a 
French dancing-maſter. 

Miſs Hard. Sure you miſtake, papa a French dan» 

| cing-maſter could never have taught him that timid 
look — that aukward addreſs — that baſhful manner 

Hard. Whoſe look ? whoſe manner? child 

_ Miſs Hard. Mr. Marlow's : his meauvaiſe honte, his 


_ ſti ck me at the firſt ſight. 
0 : . Har d. 
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Hard. Then your firſt fight deceived you; for 1 


think him one of the moſt brazen firſt ſi ghts* that ever 
aſtoniſhed my ſenſes. 


 Mifs Hard. Sure, Sir, you rally [ I never faw any 


one ſo modeſt. 


5 I And can you be ſerious 4 I never " ſuch a 
uncing ſwaggerin nce I was born. Bully 

Dawſon was but = fool to him. | : 

Miſs Hard. Surprizing! He met me with a reſpe&tul 

bow, a ſtammering voice, and a look fixed on the 

ground. 

1 Hard. He met me with a loud voice, A lordly air, 

and a familiarity that made my blood freeze again. 

Miſs Hard. He treated me withdiffidenceand . 
cenſured the manners of theage; admired the prudence 
of girls that never laughed; tired me with apologies for 
being tireſome; then left the room with a bow, and 
madam, I would not for the world detain you. 5 
Hard. He ſpoke to me as if he knew me all his life 

before. Aſked twenty queſtions, and never waited for 
an anſwer. Interupted my beſt remarks with ſome filly 
pun, and when I was in my beſt ſtory of the Duke of 

Marlborough and Prince Eugene, he aſked if I had not 
2 good hand at making punch. Yes, Kate, he aſk'd 

: your father if he was a maker of punch! 

Miſs Hard. One of us muſt certainly be miſtaken, . 

Hard. If he be what he has ſhewn himſelf, 'in deter- | 
mined he ſhall never have my conſent, 

Miſs Hard. And if he be the ſullen thing Fake him, 
he ſhall never have mine. | 
Hurd. In one thing then we are agreed to reject kim, 

* Miſs Hard. Yes. But upon conditions. For if you 
ſhould find. him leſs impudent, and I more preſuming ; 
if you find him more reſpeQful, and I more importu- 
nate! don't know—the fellow is well enough for 
2 man—Certainly we don't meet many ſuch at a horſe 
race in the country. 


Har; If we ſhould find bim ſo—But that's impoſſi- 


ble. The firſt appearance has done my buſineſs. I'm 
_ ſeldom deceived in that. 
| Miſs Hard. * x there may be many good qua- . 
liu der that appearance. . x 
les un ppe 3 Hed. 


* 


* 


- 
LO. 
* 
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Hard. Ay, when a girl finds a fellow's outſide to her 
taſte, ſhe then ſets about gueſſing the reſt of his furni- 
ture. With her, a ſmooth face ſtands for good ſenſe, 
and a genteel 185 for every virtue. 5 
hope, Sir, a converſation begun with a 
compliment to my good ſenſe won't end with a ſneer at 
my underſtanding ? _ 5 


_ wrongs 


* 


CCTV | 
Hf. But how have you procured them from your 


Miſs Hard. 


Hard. Pardon me, Kate. But if young Mr. Brazen 


can find the art of reconciling contradictions, he may 
pleaſe us both, perhaps. | 5 
Miß Hard. And as one of us muſt be miſtaken, what 
if we go to make further diſcoveries? _ 


Hard. Agreed. But depend on't I'm in the right. 
Mis Hard. And depend on't Pm not much in the 
| | „ 1 [ Exeunt. 
Enter To x v running in with a Cafket. 


Tony. Ecod ! I have got them. Here they are. My 
Couſin Con's necklaces, bobs and all. My mother ſhan't 
cheat the poor fouls out of their fortune neither. O 
my genus, is that you ? ON | : 


Unter HAS TIN GS. 


: f Haft. My dear friend, how have you managed with . : 


your mother ? I hope you have amuſed her with pre- 


| tending love ſor your Coufin, and that you are willing 


to be reconciled at laſt? Our horſes will be refreſhed 


in a ſhort time, and we ſhall ſoon be ready to ſet off. 
© Tony. And here's ſomething to bear your charges by 
the way, (giving the Caſet.) Your ſweetheart's jewels. 


Keep them, and hang thoſe, I lay, that would rob you 


mother? 


© Tony. Aſk me no queſtions, and Tl] tell you no fibs. 
I procured them by the rule of thumb. If I had not a 
key to ever 7 drawer in mother's bureau, how could I 
go to the alellouſe fo often as 1 do? An honeſt man 


. 
1 « 


may rob hunſelf of his own at any time. 


Haſt. Thouſands do it every day, But to be plain 


with you; Miſs Neville is endeayouring to procure them 
from her aunt this very inſtant. If ſhe ſucceeds, it will 


be the molt delicate way at leaſt of obtaining them. | 
i. 1 Tony. 
: de | 


4 


— * 
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Tony. Well, keep them, till you know how it will 
be. But I know how it will be wel enough; ſhe'd as 
ſoon part with the only ſound tooth in her head. 

Haſt. But I dread the effects of her reſentment, when 
me finds ſhe has loſt them. 8 
Tony. Never you mind her reſentment, leave me to 
manage that. I don't value her reſentment, the bounce 
of a cracker. Zounds ! 0 here they. are. Morice. 

Frasce. 73] | [Exit Haſtings; 
Tony, Mrs. 15 RDCASTLE, Miſs NE VILLE. 


Mrs. Herd Indeed, Conſtance, you amaze, me. Such 

a girl as you want jewels ? It will be time enough for 
jewels, my dear, twenty years hence, when your 
beauty begins to want repairs. | 

Miſs Nev. But what will repalt beauty at forty, will 
certainly improve it at twenty, Madam. | 

Mrs, Hard. Yours, my dear, can admit of none. That 
natural bluſh is beyond a thouſand ornaments. Beſides, 

child, jewels are quite out at preſent. Don't you ſee; 
half the ladies of our acquaintance, my lady, Kill day 

light, and Mrs. Crump, and the reſt of them, carry 
their jewels to town, and bring nothing but Paſte and 
Marraſites back. 

Mifs Nev. But who knows, Madam, but ſomebod 
that ſhall be nameleſs would like me beſt with all my 
little finery about me? 

Mrs. Hard. Conſult your glaſs, wy dear, and then ſee 

if with ſuch a pair of eyes, you want any better ſpark- 
lers. What do you think, Tony, my dear, does your” 


_ couſin Con want any jewels, in your eyes, to ſet off her 
beauty. 


Tony. That's as hereafter may be, 


Miſs New. My. e dear aunt, if you knew how it would | 
_ oblige me. 


Mrs Hard. A parcel of old faſhianed roſe and table | | 
cut things. They would make you look like the court | 
of king "kn at a puppet-ſhew. Beſides, I believe 
I can't readily come at them. They may be miſſing 

for ought I know to the contrary. = 
Tony. (Apart to Mrs. Hardcaſile.) Then why don't 
you tell her fo at once, as ſhe's ſo longing for them. 
D 3 Tell 


— 88 
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| Tell her they're loſt. It's the only way to quiet her. 


Bay they're loſt, and call me to bear witneſs. 


Mrs Hard. ( part to Tony.) You know, my dear, 
Fin only keeping them for you. So if I ſay they re 
gone, you'll bear me witneſs, will you ? He! * ! Tet | 

Tony. Never fear me. Ecod ! Pll fay fa them 
taken out with my own eyes. 

Miſs. New, I defire them but for a day, Men 
Juſt to be permitted to ſhe w * as relicks, and then 
they 1 ap % lock'd up agai 

Mes. Hard. To be 4, with you, my dear Con- 5 
| Rance ; if I could find them you ſhquid have them. 
They're miſſing, I affure you. Loſt, for aught I know bp 
but we muſt have patience where ever they are. 

Miſs Nev. Ill not believe it; this is but a ſhallow 


|  Pretence to deny me. I know they're too valuable to 


he ſo ſlightly kept, and as you are to anſwer for the loſs. 

Mrs Hard. Don't be alarmed Conſtance. If they be 
loſt, 1 muſt reſtore an equivalent. But my fon knows 

they are mifling, and not to be found. 

Tony. That I can bear witneſs to. They are miſ- 

| fing, and not to be found, Þll take my oath on't. 

Irs. Hard. You muſt learn refignation, my dear; 
for tho? we loſe our fortune, yet we ſhould not loſe our 

| patience. See me, how calm I am. 

Miſs. Nev. Ay, people are generally calm at the miij- 

fortunes of others. 

Mrs. Hard. Now, I wonder a girl of your good ſenſe 
thould waſte a thought upon ſuch trumpery. We ſhall 
ſoon find them; and, in the mean time, you ſhall 

make uſe of my garnets till your jewels be found. 

Miſs New. I deteſt garnets. 

Mrs. Hard. The moſt becoming things in the world 

to ſet off a clear complexion. You have often ſeen how 

well they look upon me. You ſball have them. [Exit, - 
Miſs New. ] diflike them of all things. You than't 
ſtir -Was ever any thing ſo provoking · to miſlay my 

own jewels, and force me to wear her trumpery. 

Tony. Don't be a fool. If the gives you the garnets, 
take what you can get. The jewelsare your own already. 
= bare flolen them out of her ae and ſhe as 1 not 
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know it. Fly to your ſpark, he'll tell you more of the 
matter. Leave me to manage ber. | 
Miſs Nev. My dear Coufin. | , 
Tony. Vaniſh. She's here, and has mifſed them 
already. Zounds! how ſhe fidgets and ſpits about 
like a Catharine wheel. 


Enter Mrs. Harp CAS TII. | 
Mrs. Hard. Confuſion ! thieves | robbers! We are 
cheated, plundered, broke open, undone. . 
Tony. What's the matter, what's the matter, mamma? 
J hope nothing has happened to any of the good family ! r 
Mes. Hard. We are robbed. My bureau has been 
broke open, the jewels taken out, and Pm undone. 

Tony. Oh ! is that all? Ha, ha, ha, By the laws, I 
never ſaw it better acted in my life. Ecod, I thought 
you was ruined in earneſt, ha, ha, ha. 

Mrs. Hard. Why boy, I am ruin'd in earneſt. My : 
| bureau has been broke open, and all taken away. 

Tony. Stick to that; ha, ba, ha; ſtick to that. bull 
bear witneſs, you know, call me to bear witneſs. 

Mrs. Hard. I tell you, Tony, by all that's precious, 


HEE the jewels are gone, and I ſhall be ruin'd for ever, 


Tony. Sure know they are gone, and I am to ſay fo. 
MW. Hard. My deareſt Tony, but hear me. They're 
gone, I fay. 
TDon. By the Neri, mamma, Jo male me for to 
laugh, ha, ha. I know Who took them well enough, 
ha, ha, ha. | 
| Mrs. Hard. Was there ever ſuch a blockhead, that 
cant tell the difference between jeſt and earneſt. I tell 
you I am not in jeſt, booby. 
Tony, That's right, that's right : You muſt he | in a 


* bitter paſſion, — then nobody will ſuſpect either of | 


zus. I'll bear witneſs that they are gone. 
AUA. Hard. Was ever ſuch a croſs-grain'd brute, that ; 
won't hear me Con you bear witneſs that you're no 
better than a fool ? Was ever poor woman fo beſet with 
fools on one band, and thieves on the other. 
Tony. I can bear witneſs to that. 
Mrs. Hard. Bear witneſs again, you blockhead vou, 
. and PI! turn you ought of the room rely. My poor 

| D 3 niere, 
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| wiece, What will become of her, Do you laugh you un- 
| teeling brute, as if you enjoy'd my diſtreſs An 
Tony. I can bear witneſs to that. | i 
Mrs. Hard. Do you infult me, monſter ? PII teach 
you to vex your mother, I will. = | | 
Deny. I can bear witneſs to that. 


(AH runs of, ſhe follows bim. 
Ener Ms Hax DU(AS TIE and Mann. 

N,. Hard. What an unaccountable creature is that 
brother of mine, to ſend them to the houſe as an 
ha, ha. I don't wonder at his impudence. 

Maid. But what is more, madam, the young gentle- 
man as you paſſed by in your preſent drels, alk'd 
me if you were the bar maid ? He miſtook you for the 
bar maid, mm 3 {Ie 
Mis Hurd. Did he? Then as I live I'm reſolved to 
keep up the deluſion. Tell me, Pimple, how do you 
ke my preſent dreſs. Don't you think look ſomething 
uke Cherry in the Beaux Stratagem ? | 
Maid. It's the dreſs, madam, that every lady wears in 
the country, but when the viſits or receives company. 
Mi, Hard. And are you lure he does not remember 
my face or perſon? _ 8 
Maid. Certain of it. . . 
Miſs Hard. I vow I thought ſo; for though we ſpoke 
for ſome time together, yet his fears were ſuch, that he 
never once looked up during the interview. Indeed if he 
had,. my bonnet would have kept him from feeing me. 
Maid. But what do you hope from keeping him in his 
miſtake? VVV: | 

i Hard. In the firſt place, I ſhall be ſeen, and that 
is no ſuiall advantage to a girl that brings her face to 
market. Then I ſhall perhaps make an acquaintance, 
and that's no ſmall victory gained over one who never 


inn, 


addreſſes any but the wildeſt of her ſex. But my chief 


aim is to take my gentleman off his guard, and like an 
Favincible champion of romance examine the giant's 
1.,rce before I offer to combat. „„ 
Aaid. But are you ſure you can act your part, and 
diſguiſe my voice, ſo that he may miſtake that, as he 
has already miſtaken cur perion 7 


Miſe 
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Miſs Hard. Never fear me. I think I have got the 


true bar cant.—Did your honour call? Attend the 
Lion there. Pipes and tobacco for the Angel. —The 
Lamb has been outrageous this half hour. 


Maid. It will do, madam. But he's here. [ExitMaid. 
Enter MARLOW. 


Aar. What a bawling in every part of the TY 11 
have ſcarce-a moment's repoſe. If I g0 the beſt 
room, there 1 find my hoſt and d his ſtory. If I fly to the 
gallery, there we have my hoſteſs with her curteſy 
down to the ground. I have at laſt got a moment to 
i myſelf, and now for recollection. 


| [Walks and muſes. 


M iſs Hard. Did you call, Sir? did your honour call? 


Marl. ( Muſing As for Miſs Hardeaſtle, the's tos 
grave and ſentimental for me. | | 


go Hard. Did your honour call ? 
(She /lill . wi herſelf before him, he turning away. 

| Aar! o, child (mufing). Beſides from the glimpſe | 

I had of her, I think ſhe ſquints. 

— Miſs Hard. Um ſure, Sir [ heard the bell ring. 

Marl. No, No. (g) | have pleaſed my father, 
however, by coming down, and Pl} to morrow pleaſe 
myſelf by returning. 

(Taking out bis tablets, and peruſing. 
Mi iſs Hard. Perhaps the other gentleman called, Sir. 
Marl. I tell you, no. | 
Miſs Hard. | ſhould be glad to know, Sir. We have - 
ſuch a parcel of ſervants. 

Mart. No, No, I tell you. (Looks full in her face.) 
Yes, child, I think I did call. lwanted——1 wanted | 
Ivo, child you are vaſtly handſome. _ 
Miſc Hard O la. Sir, you'll make one aſham' d. 
Marl. Never ſaw a more fprightly malicious eye. 
Ves, yes, my dear, I did call 
your —a—what dy'e call it in the hauſe ? 

Miſs Hard. No, Sir, we have been out of that theſe 
ten days. | 
Aer. One may call in this houſe, 1 find, to very 
little purpoſe. Suppoſe I ihould call fora raſte, juſt by 
Way of trial, of the nectar of your lips; perhaps [ 

Wight be diſappointed i in that too. 


Miſe 


ave you got any of = 
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Miſs Hard. Nectar! neQar! that's a liquor there's 
no call for in thoſe parts. French, I luppole. We keep 
AO French wines here, Sir. 

Marl. Of true Engliſh growth, Jaſſure you. f 

Miſs Hard. Then it's odd I ſhnu'd not know it. We 


drew all forts of wines in this bouſe, and I have lived 


here theſe eighteen. years. 

Marl. Eighteen years! Why one would think, child, 
you keptthe bar before you were born. How old are you? 

Miſs Hard. O! Sir, I muſt not tell my aye. I ſay 
women and muſic would never be dated. 

_ _ Marl. To gueſs at this diſtance, you can't be mack 

above forty (approaching.) Yet nearer 1 don't think fo 

much (approaching.) By coming cloſe to ſome women 
they look younger, ſtill 5 but when we come very cloſe 
indeed (attempting to Ri/s her.) | 

Miſs Hard. Pray, Sir, keep your diſtance. One 
would think you wanted to know one's age as they do 
horſes, by mark of mouth. ö 

Marl. I proteſt, child, you uſe me extremely ill. H 
| you keep me at this diſtance, how is it poſſible you and 
I can be ever acquainted > _ 

. Miſs Hard. And who wants to be acquainted with : 

you ? I want no ſuch acquaintance, not I. Pm ſure you 

did nor treat Miſs Hardeaſtle that was here a while ago 

in this obſtropalous manner. VI} warrant me, before 
her you look'd daſh'd, and kept bowing to the ground, 
and talk'd, for all the world, as if you was & Juſtice of 
ge. 

8 — Add.) E gad! ſhe * bit it, few enough. 
(To her) In awe of ber, child? Ha! ha! ha! A mere, 
aukward, ſquinting thing, no, no. I find you don't 
know me. I laugh'd and rallied her a little; but! 

was unwilling to be too ſevere. No, 1 could not be too 

ſevere, curſe mel 

| Miſs Hard O! then, Sir you are a favourite, Land, ; 
among the ladies? _ 
Marl. Ves, my dear, a great favourite. And yet, 
hang me, I don't ſee what they find in me to follow. 
At the Ladies Club in town, I'm called theiragreeable 

WHOS. __ child, is not mp real name, but __ m 

| nown 
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known by. My name is Solomons. Mr. Solomons, my 
dear, at your ſervice. (Offering to ſalute her.) 1 85 

Miſs Hard. Hold, Sir; you were introducing me to 
your club, not to yourſelf. And you're ſo great a fa- 
vourite there you ſay? 5 . : 

Marl. Yes, my dear. There's Mrs. Mantrap, Lady 
Betty Blackleg, the Counteſs of Sligo, Mrs. Langhorns, 
old Miſs Biddy Buckſkin, and your humble ſervant, 
keep up the ſpirit of the place. 


iſs Hard. Then it's a very merry place, I ſuppoſe. 
Marl. Yes, as merry as cards, ſuppers, wine, and old 


women can make us. | | | | 
Miſs Hard. And their agreeable Rattle, ha! ha! ha!- 


Marl. ( Afide) Egad I don't quite like this chit. She 


looks knowing, methinks. You laugh, child! 


Miſs Hard. I can't but laugh to think what time they 


all have for minding their work or their family. 


Marl. (Afide) All's well, the don't laugh at me. (To 


ber) Do you ever work, child ? 


Miſs Hard. Ay ſure. There's not a ſcreen or a quit 


in the whole houſe but what can bear witneſs to that. 
Marl. Odſo! Then you muſt ſhew me your em- 


broidery. I embroider and draw patterns myſelf a little. 


If you want a judge of your work you muſt apply to 
m [Seiging ber hand. 


dle light. You ſhall ſee all in the morning. [ Struggling. 
Marl. And why not now my angel? Such beauty 
' fires beyond the power of reſiſtance. 

father have ! my old luck: I never nick'd ſeven that I 
did not throw ames ace three times following. 


[Exit Marlow. 


Enter HAD CASTLE, who flands in ſurprize. 
Hard. So, madam ! 80 I find this is your modeſt lover 
This is your humble admirer that kept his eyes fixed 
on the ground, and only ador'd at humble diſtance. 


Kate, Kate, art thou not aſham'd to deceive your 


father ſo? 5 | | 

Miſs Hard. Never truſt me, dear papa, but he's ſtill 
the modeſt man I firſt took him for, you'll be convinced 
, ne i 4 | 


e. | | 
Miſs Hard. Ay, but the colours don't look well by can- 
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Hard. By the Hand of my body I believe his impu- 
dence is ;nfeQious! Didn't I ſee him ſeize your hand ? 
Didn't I ſce him hawl you about like a milk maid ? and 
now you talk of his reſpeR and his modeſty, forſooth ! 

Miſs Hard. But if I ſhortly convince you of his 
modeſty, that he has only the faults that will paſs off 

with time, and the virtues that will i Improve with age, OE 

I hope you'll forgive him. 

Hard The girl would actually make one run mad! I 
tell you I'll not be convinced. 1 am convinced. He has 
ſcarcely been three hours in the houſe, and he has al- 
ready encroached on all my prerogatives. You may like 
his impudence, and call it modefty. But my ſon-in-law, 
madam, muſt have very different qualications. e 
Miſs Har, Sir, I aſk but this night to convince you. 
Hard. You fhall not have half the time, for 1 have 5 

thou hts of turning him out this very hour. 

iſs Hard, Giye me that hour then, and | hope to 
ſatisfy you 

Hard. Well an hour Jet i it be then. But I'll have no 


trifling with you, father. Al fair and open, do you. 
mind me. | | | 


Miſs Hard. I hope, Sir, you have ever found that 1 


conſidered your commands as my pride; for your kind- 
neſs is ae that my duty as yet has been inclination. 


[ Exeunt. 
e 1 


Enter HasTrwGs and Miſs NE VILLE. 

OU ſurpriſe me! Sir Charles Marlow ex- 
peed here this night ? Wee have you 

our information? = 

E i/s Nev. You may depend upon it. I juſt ſaw his 

letter to Mr. Hardcaſtle, in which he tells him he | in- 
tends ſetting out a few hours after his ſon. 

Haft. Then, my Conſtance, all muſt be completed be- 

fore he arrives. He knows me; and ſhould he find 

me here, would difcover my name, and perhaps my 


19900 to the reſt of the e 


| Naß. 


Miſe 
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Miſe Neville. The jewels, I hope, are ſafe ? 
 Haft. Yes, yes. I have ſent them to Marlow, who 
keeps the keys of our baggage. In the mean time, III 
g0 to prepare matters for our elopement. I have had 
the Spuires promiſe of a freſh pair of horſes ; and, if 
I ſhould not ſee him again, will write him further di- 
rections. | ES 
Miſ New. Well ! Succeſs attend you. In the mean 


time, Il go muſe my aunt with the old pretence of a 
violent paſſion for my coufin. Exil. 


Enter MARMLO w, follewed by. a SERVANT. 

Marl. 1 wonder what Haſtings could mean by ſend- 

ing me ſo valuable a thing as a Caſket to keep for him, 

when he knows the only place I have is the ſeat of a 
eee at an inn- door. Have you depoſited the caſ- 


et with the landlady, as 1 ordered you 2 Lina 70u | 
put it into her own hands ? | 


Serv. Yes, your honour. 
Marl. She ſaid ſhe'd keep it fie, did he ? | 
Serv. Yes, the faid ſhe'd keep it ſafe enough; ſhe 
a' d me how I came by it? and ſhe ſaid ſhe had a great 
mind to make me give an account of myſelf. 
: Exit Servant. 
Marl. Hat ha! ha! They're ſafe however. What 
an unaccountable ſet of beings have we got amonegtt ! 
Thislittle bar-maid though runs in my head moſt 
ſtrangely, and drives out the abſurdities of all the reſt 


of the tamily. She's mine, the muſt be Wine or Tm 
greatly miſtaken. 


Enter HasTiNGs. 


oe Haff. Bleſs me Iquite forgot to tell her 5 Lin- 
tended to prepare at the bottom of the garden. Mar- 
low here, and in ſpirits too! 
Marl. Give me joy, George Crown me, ſhadow 
me with laurels ! Well, George, after all we modeſt 
fellows don't want for ſuccels among the women. 
Haft. Some women you mean. But what ſucceſs 
has your honour's modeſty been crown'd with now, 
that it grows ſo inſolent upon us? 
Marl. Didn't you ſee the tempting, briſk, er, 
little thing that runs about the houſe with a bunch of 
keys ta its girdle? 


Hat. Well! and what then? | Marl. 
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Aar. She's mine you rogue you. Such fire, ſuch mo- 
tion, ſuch eyes, ſuch lip but, egad i ſhe would not 


let — kiſs them though. 
. But are you ſure, ſo very ſure of her? 


1121 Why man, ſhe talk d of ſhewing me her work 5 


| 4 and I am to improve the pattern. 


Heſt. But can you, Charles, go about to rob a wo- | 


man of her honour? ? 
Marl. Pihaw! pſhaw! we all kw the kid of 
the bar-maid of an inn. I don't intend to rob her, 
take my word for it, there's noting. in this houſe I 
| ſhan't honeſtly pay for. 
Haft. I believe the girl has virtue. "PEE 
Marl. And if ſhe has, I ſhould be the laſt man 
in > world that would attempt to corrupt it. 
885 . You have taken care, I hope of the, caſket 
in you to lock up? It's in _ 35 
Marl. Ves, yes. Its ſafe enough. 1 508 taken care 
of it. But how could you think 4 ſeat of a poſt coach 
at an inn- door a place of ſafety? Ah! nümſull! 1 
' have taken better Nee tor you than you did 
for yourſelf l have- 
Haft. What! 
Marl. | have ſent it to the landlady to keep for . 
Haft. To the landlady ! 
Marl. To the landlady. 
Haſt. Vou did? 
Marl. I did. She's to be anſwerable for | its forth- 
| coming, you know. 
Yes, ſhe'll bring it forth with a witneſs. 
14 Wasn't I right? I believe you'll allow _ 
1 acted prudently upon this occaſion ? 
Haſt. (Afede) He muſt not ſee my mnenknel, 
Marl. You ſeem à little diſconcerted though, me- 
thinks. Sure nothing has happened? 
Haſt. No, nothing. Never was in better ſpirits in all | 
my life. And fo you left it with the landlady, who, no 
doubt, very readily undertook the charge ? 
Marl. Rather too readily. For the not only kept the 
caſket ; but, thro' her great precaution, was going te 
| keep the meſſenger too. Hal ha! ha! 
Hal. He! he he! N re ſafe however. 


Marl. As a guinea in a miſer's purſe. 

Haft. ( thi) So now all hopes of fortune are at an 
end, and we muſt ſet off without it. (To him.) Well, 
Charles, I'll leave you to your weditations on the pre 


bar- ma id, and, he! he! he! may you be as ſucceſsful | 
for yourſelf as you have been for m. [Exit 


Marl. Thank ye, George! T afk no more. Ha! ha! ha! 
| Enter AlanrDcasTtLe. 5 
Hard. I no longer know my own houſe. It's turned 


. 


all topley-turvey. His ſervants have got drunk already. 


FIl bear it no longer, and yet, from my reſpe& for his 
father, I'll be calm. (To Bin.) Mr. Marlow, your ſer- 
vant, P'm your very humble ſervant. [bowing Tow, 


Harl. Sir, your humble ſervant. (e) What's to 


be the wonder now? ; 


Hard. I believe, Sir, you muſt be ſenſible; Sir, that | 


no man alive ought to be more welcome than your fa- 


ther's ſon, Sir, J hope you think fo? 35 
Marl. I do from my foul, Sir. I don't want much in- 
tteaty. I generally make my father's fon welcome 


wherever he goes. 


Hard. I believe you do, from my ſoul, Sir. But tho? 


I fay nothing to your own conduct, that of your fer- 
vants is inſufferable. Their manner of drinking is ſet- 
ting a very bad example in this houſe, I aſſure you. 
Marl. | proteſt, my very good Sir, that's no fault of 
mine. If they don't drink as they ought?hey are to blame. 
T ordered them not to ſpare the cellar. I did, I aſſure 
you. (To the fide ſcene.) Here, let one of my ſervants 


come up. (7 o him.) My poſitive directions were, that 
as I did not drink myſelf, they ſhould make up for my 


deficiencies below. 


Hard. Then they had your orders for what they do! 


Tm ſatisſied _ 3 1 | 
Marl. They had, I aſſure you. You ſhall hear from 


one of themſelves, 


F᷑snter Servant drunk. #7 og 
Marl. Lou, eremy! Come forward, ſirrah! What 


| were my orders? Were you not told to drink freely, and 


call for what you thought fit, for the good of the houſe? 
Hard. (Aſide.) I begin gt lole my patience. 


Jer. 
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ſupper will not ſit upon- 
8 * Sir. 


2 
nd let's n ake no more words about it. 
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Fer. Pleaſe your honour, liberty and Fleet-ſtreet for 
ever! Tho' I'm but a ſervant, I'm as good as another 


man. Tl drink for no man before ſupper, Sir, dammy 


Good liquor will fit upon a good ſupper, but a good 
"NTP Upon Ken 


Marl. You ſee, my old friend, the fellow is as drunk 


as he can poſſibly be. Idon tk now what you'd have more, 

5 unleſs you'd have the poor devil fouſed | in a beer-barrel. 

Hard. Zounds! He'll drive me diſtracted if I contain 
myſelf any longer. Mr. Marlow. Sir; I have ſubmitted 


to your inſolence for more than four hours, and I ſee 


no likelihood ofits coming to an end. I am now reſolved 
to be maſter here, Sir, ard I defire that you and your 
dtunken pack may leave my houſe directly. 


Marl. Leave your houſe !—Sure you jeſt, my good 


7 fend? What, when I'm doing wi. at J can to pleaſe you. 


Has d. I tell you, Sir, you don't pleaſe me; fo de- 


ſire you'll leave my houſe. 


Mat Sure you cannot be ſerious? At this time o night, | 
and ſuch a night. You only mean to banter me? 
Hard. I tell you, Sir, I'm ſerious; and, now that- my 


p. ſſions are rc. zed, I ſay this houſe is mine, Sit; this 
cu ſei i» mire, and I command you to leave it directly. 


Marl. Ha! ha! ha! A puddle in a ſtorm. I ſhan't 


ſtir a ſtep. I aſſure you. (In a ſerious tone.) This, 
Wine houſe, fellow: ! It's my }.ouſe. This is my houſe. 


ine, while! chuſe to flay. What right have you to 
bid me leave this Ecuſe, Sir? 1 never met with ſuch 
inipudence, curſe me, never in my whole life before. 
Hard. Noi I, confound me if ever I did. To come 


to my houſe, io call for what he likes, ro turn me out 
cf ny own chair, to inſult the family, to order his ſer- 
vants to get drunk, and then to tell me This houſe is 


mine, Sir. By all that's in pudent it makes me laugh. 


Ha! ha! ta! Pray, Sir, (bantering.) as you take the 
houſe, what think you of taking the reſt of the furni- 


ture? Theie's a pair of filver candlefticks, and there's 
a fire-ſcreen, and here's a pair of brazen noſed bellows, 5 


7 perhaps you may take a far.cy to them? 


Marl. Bring me your bill, Sir, bring me your bill, 
Hard. 
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Hard. There are fet of prints too. What think you 
of the ake's progreſs for your own apartment?! 

Marl. Bring me your bill, 1 ſay; and P11 leave you- 
and your infernal houſe directly. 

Hard. Then there's a mahogany table, that you may 
ſee your own face in. 

Marl. My bill, I fay. 

Hard. I had forgot the great chair, for your own 
particular ſlumbers, after a hearty meal. 5 

Marl. Zounds! bring me my bill, I ſay, and let s hear 
no more on't. 

Hard. Young man, young man, from your father's 
letter to me, I was taught to expect a well-bred modeſt 
man, as a viſitor here, but now I find him no better 
than a coxcomb and a bully ; but he will be down here 
preſently, and ſhall hear more of it. [Ext.. 

Marl. How's this! Sure I have not miſtaken the 
houſe! Every thing looks like an inn. The ſervants. 
cry, coming. The attendance is aukward ; the bar- 

maaid too to attend us. But ſhe's here, and will further 
inform me. Whither ſo faſt, child: A word with you. 

Enter Miſs HagpcastTLE. 

Mijs Hard. Let it be ſhort then, Tm ia a hurry. | 

«> Afi de) I believe he begins to find out his miftake, but 
it's too ſoon quite to undeccive him. 

Marl. Pray, child, anſwer me one queſtion. What 
are you, and what may your buſineſs in this houſe be ? 

Miſs Hard. A relation of the family, Sir. 

Marl. What! A poor relation? 

Mis Hard Yes, Sir. A poor relation appointed to 
keep the keys, and to ſee that the gueſts want nothing 
in my power to give them. 

Marl. Taat is, you act as the bar · maid of this inn. 

Miſs Hard. Inn! O law What brought that in your 
head. One of the beſt families in the county keep an inn. 
Ha! ha! ha! Old Mr. Hardcaſtle's houſe an inn. 

Marl. Mr. Hardcaſtle's houſe! [s this bouſe Mr. 

HFardcaſtle's houſe, child! | 

Miſs Hard. Ay, ſure. Whoſe elle ſhould it be? 

Marl. So then all's out, and I have been damnably. 
impoſed on. O, confound ſtupid head, I ſhall be: 

E 2 


laugh d. 
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laugh'd at over the whole town. I ſhall be ſtruck up 
in caricatura in all the print-ſhops. The Dulliſſimo 
Maccaroni. To miſtake this houſe of all others for an 
inn, and my father's old friend for an inn-keeper. What 
a ſwaggering puppy muſt he take me for. What a filly 
puppy do I find myſelf. There again, may I be hanged, 
my dear, but I miſtook you for the bar-maid. 5 
Mi /s Hard. Dear me ! dear me ! Pm ſure there's no- 
bing in my behaviour to put me upon a level with one 
of that ſtamp. e . _ 
Ma: l. Nothing, my dear, nothing. But I was in 
for a liſt of blunders, and could not help making you a 
ſubſcriber. My ſtupidity ſaw every thing the wrong 
Way. I miſtook your aſſiduity for aſſurance, and your 
ſimplicity for allurement, But its over— This houſe I. 
no more ſhew my face in. 1 5 
Miſs Hard. | hope, Sir, I have done nothing to diſ- 


oblige you. I'm ſure I ſhould be ſorry to affront any 


gentleman who has been ſo polite, and faid ſa many 
civil things to me. I'm ſure I ſhould be ſorry (pre- 
| tending to cry) if he left the family upon my acconnt. 
I m ſure J ſhould be ſorry, people ſaid any thing amiſs, 
ſince II have no fortune but my character. 
Marl. [ Afide.) By heaven, the weeps. This is the 
firſt mark of tenderneſs I ever had from a modeſt wo- 
man, and it touches me. (to her) Excuſe me, my 
lovely girl, you are the only part of the family I leave 


with reluctance. But to be plain with you, the diffe- 


rence of our birth, fortune and education, make an 
| honourable connexion impoſſible; and I can never har- 
bour a thought of ſeducing ſimplicity that truſted in 
my honour, or bringing ruin upon one, whoſe only 
fault was being too lovely. ny 
_ Miſs Hard. [ Afide.] Generous man, I now begin 
to admire him. (to bim.) But I am ſure my family 
is as good as miſs Hardcaftie's, and tho' I'm poser, that's 
no great misfortune to a contented mind, and, until 
this moment, I never thought that it was bad to want 
JJ 3 8 
Marl. And why now, my pretty ſimplicity? 
Miſs Hard. Becauſe it puts me at a diſtance from one, 
that if I had a thouſand pound 1 would give it all 2 
N Marl. 
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Marl. [ Afide. ] This ſimplicity be witches me, ſo that 
if I ſtay I'm undone. I muſt make one bold effort, and 
leave her. (70 her.) Your partiality in my favour, my 
dear, touches me moſt ſenſibly, and were I to live for 
myſelf alone, I could eaſily fix my choice. But l owe. 
too much to the opinion of the world, too much to the 
authority of a father, ſo that—1 can ſcarcely ſpeak it 
—it affects me. Farewel. [Exit.. 

Miſs Hard. | never knew half his merit till now. He 
ſhall not go, If I bave power or art to detain him, I' 
| ſtill preſerve the character in which I ftoop'd to con- 
quer, but will undeceive my papa, who, Perhaps, may 
laugh him out of his reſolution. MIS: 
Enter Tony, Miſs NE VILLE. | 
Tony. Ay, you may ſteal for youitelves the next. 

time. I have done my duty. She has got the jewels 
again, that's a ſure thing; but ſhe believes it was all: 
à. miſtake of the ſervants. 
M Nev. But, my dear couſin, ſure you won't "I 
fake us in this diſtreſs. It ſhe in the leaſt ſuſpeQs that 
Jam going off, L ſhall certainly be locked up, or ſent 
to my aunt Pedigree's, which is ten times worſe, 

Tony. To be ſure, aunts of all kinds are damn'd bad 
things. But what can | do? I have got you a pair of 
horſes that will fly like Whiſtlejacket, and Fm ſure 
you can't ſay but I-have courted you nicely before her 
face. . ſhe comes, we mul court a bit or two 
more, r fear ſhe ſhould ſuſpeck us. 

[They retire, and Jeem to fondle... 
- Enter Mrs. HakvCasTLE. 

Mrs. Hard. Well, | was greaily ftuttered, to be- 
ſure. But my ſon tells me it was all a miſtake of the- 
ſervants, I ſhan't be eaſy, however, till they are fairly 
married, and then let her keep her own fortune, But 
what do | ſee l Fondling together, as I'm alive. [ 
never ſa w Tony ſo ſprightly before. Ah! have I caught 
you, my. pretty doves! What, billing, exchanging, 
ſtolen glances, and broken murmurs, Ah! 
Tony. As for murmurs, mother, we grumble a little, 
now and then, to be ſure. But there's no love loſt, 
between v us. | 5 
FE 43: | Mes. 
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Mrs. Hard. A mere iprinkling, Tony, upon the flame 
only to make it burn diets, F 83855 | I: 
Mie New. Couſin Tony promiſes to give us more of 
his company at home. Indeed, he ſhan't leave us any 
more. It won't leave us; eouſin Tony, will it? Fare 
Tom. O! it's a pretty creature. No, I'd ſooner leave 
my horſe in a pound, then leaye you when you ſmile 
upon one ſo. Your laugh makes you ſo becoming. 
Miſs New. Agreeable couſin ! Who can help admir- 
ing that natural humour, that pleaſant, broad, red, 
_ thoughtleſs, {parting his cheek) ab! it's a bold face. 
Ars Hard. Pretty innocence. 2 | 
Tony. Pm ure I always lov'd coufin Con's hazle eyes, 
and her pretty long fingers, that ſhe twiſts this way and 
that, over the haſpicholls, like a pareel of bobbins. 
Mr. Hard. Ah, he would charm the bird from the 
tree. I was never ſo happy before. My boy takes 
after his father, poor Mr. Lumpkin, exaQly. The 
_ Jewels, my dear Con, ſhall be your's incontinently. 
Fou ſhall have them. Isn't he a fweet boy, my dear? 
Ton ſhall be married to-morrow, and we'll put eff the 
reſt of his education, like Dr. Drow ſy's ſermons, to 
a fitter opportunity. INS 1 
5 Enter Dio GORY. BI | 
Dig. Where's the Squire? 1 have got a letter for 
your worſhip. — 5 ed # of. 
Tow. Give it to my mamma. She reads all my let- 
JJ VV 
Dig. I had orders to deliver it into your own 
hands. J... ny 7 
Tony. Who does it come from : A 
Dig. Your worſhip mun aſk that o' the letter it- 


Tony. I couldwith to know tho', [turning the letter, 
at pong on ft]. 10S: ili Le 
Miſs New. [ A4fde.} Undone, undone. A letter to 
bim from Haſtings. I know the hand. If my aunt 
ſees it, we are ruined for ever. I'll keep her employd 
a little if I can. [To Mrs. Hardcafile.} But I have 
not told you, Madam, of my couſin's fmart anſwer 
_ Juſt now to Mr. Marlow. We ſo laugh'd— Ton 


math, 
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muſt know, Madam—this way 2 little, for he muſt 
not hear us. ( They confer. 
Tony. [Still gazing.) A damn'd cramp piece of pen- 
manſhip, as ever 1 faw in my life. I can read your 
print-hand very well. But here there are ſuch handles, 
and ſhanks, and daſhes, that one can ſcarce tell the 
| head from the tail. To Anthony Lumpkin, Eſquire. It's 
very odd, I can read the outſide of my letters, where 
my own name is, well enough. But when I come to 
open it, it's all—buzz. That's hard, very hard; for 
the inſide of the letter is always the cream of the cor- 
reſpondence. 
Mrs. Hard. Ha, ha, ba. Very well. Very well. 
And ſo my ſon was too hard for the philoſopher. 
_ Miſs New. Yes, Madam; but you muſt hear the reft, 
Madam. A little more this way, or he may dent us. 
Foul hear how he puzzled him again. 
Mrs. Hard. He — ſtrangely puzzled now him- 
ſelf, methinks. | 
Tory. [Still gazing] A damn'd up and down hand, 
as if it was diſguiſed in liquor. [Reading.] Dear Sir, 
Ay, that's that. Then there's an M, anda 7, and an 
. but whether, the next be an ig zard or an R, con- 
found me, I cannot tell, 4 
Mes. Hard. What's that, my dear. Can Fave you 4 
any aſſiſtance ? 
Mzifs New. Pray, aunt, let me read it. Nobody reads 
2 cramp hand better than I. (rwwitching the letter from 
her) Do you know who itis from ? 
Tony. Can't tell, except from Dick Ginger the 
feeder. 
Miſs New. Ay, ſo it is. ( pretending . to read) Dear 
Squire, Hoping that you're in health, as I am at this 
' preſent. The gentlemen of the Shake bag club has cut 
the gentlemen of Gooſe-green quite on of feather. The 
odds—um—odd battle—um——long hghiing—um here, 
here, it's all about cocks, and fighting; it $ of no*con- 
ſequence, here, put it up putit v 
| [thruſting the crumpled letter upon Bim. 
Tom But I tell you, Miſs, it's of all the conſe- 
quence in the world, 1 would not loſe the reſt of it 


tor 
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for a guinea. Here, mother, do you make it out. 
Of no conſequence ! 5 . 5 
8 | giving Mrs. Hardcaſtle the letter. 
Mrs Hard. How's this. (reads. ) Dear Squire, 
I'm now waiting for Miſs Neville, with a poſt-chaiſe 
and pair, at the bottom of the garden, but I find my 
horſes yet unable to perform the journey. I expect 
you'll aſſiſt us with a pair of freſh horſes, as you pro- 
miſed. Difpatch is neceſſary, as the hag (ay the hag) 
your mother will otherwiſe ſuſpeQ us. Your's, Hatt- 
ings. Grant me patience. I ſhall run diſtracted. My 
rage Choaks me. ES | 
Miſs New. | hope, Madam, you'll ſuſpend your re- 
fentment for a few moments, and not impute to me 
any impertinence, or ſiniſter deſign that belongs to 
another. 5 ge ED Ag Vn | CR | 8 
Mrs Hard. Fcurthing very low.) Fine ſpoken, 
Madam, you are moft miraculouſly polite and engag- 
ing, and quite the very pink of cufteſy and circum- 
ſpection, Madam. (Changing her tone.) And you 
you great ill-faſhioned oaf, with ſcarce ſenſe enough to 
keep your month ſhut. Were you too joined againſt 
me? But l'll defeat all your plots in a moment. 
As for you, Madam, fince you have got a pair of freſh 
| horſes ready, it would be cruel to diſappoint them. 
So, if you pleaſe, inflead of running away with your 
ſpark, prepare, this very moment, to run off with 
me. Your old aunt Pedigree will keep you ſecure, 
Fit warrant me. You too, Sir, may mount your horſe, 
and guard us upon the way. Here, Thomas, Roger, 
Diggory, I'll ſhew you, that I wiſh you better than you: 
o yourſelves. © IE 3 ce, Se; 
Miſs Nev. So now I'm completely ruined. 
To ny. Ay, that's a ſure thing. 


Miſs New. What better could be expected from be- 
ing connected with ſuch a ſtupid fool, and after all the 
nods and figns | have made him. 5 
Tony. By the laws, Miſs, it was your own cleverneſs, . 
and not my ſtupidity, that did your buſineſs. You were 
fo nice and ſo buſy with your Shake-bags and Gooſe- 
greens, that I thought you could never be making 
believe, | oe Enter: 


Fg 
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Enter HAST IMGS. i $ 


Ha.. So, Sir, I find by my ſervant, that you bave 
ſhewn my letter, and betray'd us. Was this well done, 


yo ng gentleman ? 


Tony. Here's another. Aſt Miß there who betray d 


you. Ecod, it was her doing, not mine. 
Enter MarRLow. - 

Marl. So, have been finely uſed here among you. 
| Rendered contemptible, driven into ill manners, de- 
ſpifed, inſulted, laughed at. 

T ony. Here's another. We ſhall have old Bedlam 
broke looſe preſently. 

Miſs Nev. And there, Sir, is the gentleman to whom 
we all owe every obligation. 


Marl. What can I fay to him, a mere boy, s an \ ideot, 


whoſe i ignorance and age are a protection. 


. Haſt. A poor contemptible booby, that would but : 


diſprace correction. 


Miſs Nev. Vet with cunning and malice enough 


to make himſelf merry with all our embarraſſments. 
Haſt. An inſenſible cub. 
Marl. Replete with tricks and miſchief. 


Tony. Baw ! Damme, but I'll hight you both one eſter 


the other —— with baſkets. 


Marl. As for him he's below reſentment. But your 


conduct, Mr. Haftings, requires an explanation. 


You knew of my 1 yet would not unde- 


ceive me. 
Hoſt. Tortured as Fam with my own difappoint- 


ments, is this a time for explanations ? It is not friend- 


Marl. But, Sir. 


Miſs Nev. Mr. Marlow, we never kept on your 
nüflake, till it was too late to undeceive you. Be pa- 


| cifed. | 
Enter 8 | 
— My miftrefs deſires you'll get ready i imme- 


Ry diately, Madam. The horſes are putting to. Your 
hat and things are in the next room. We are to ga 
thirty miles before morning. [ F xit Servant, 


ea Nev. =" eolh welt ; Pl comes preſently. 
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Marl. (To Haſting:.] Was it well done, Sir, to aſſiſt 
in rendering me riuiculous. To hang me out for the 
ſcorn of all my acquaintance. Depend upon It, Sir, I 
ſhall ex pect an explanation. 

Haſt. Was it well done, Sir, if vou re upon that 
ſubject, to deliver what I entruſted to yourſelf, to the 
care of e . 

Miſs New. Mr Haſtings, Mr. Marlow. Why will 
you increaſe my diſtreſs by this groundleſs diſpute ? 1 
implore, L intreat you. 

Enter Kabihr. N 5 

Servant. Tour cloak, Madam, My miſtreſs is im- 
patient. 

./, New. J come. Pray be pacified. 11 L leave you 
 _ thus, I ſhall die with apprehenſion. | 

- FEF᷑nter SERVANT. 
Servant. Your ts muff, and _ Mulen. The 

horſes are waitin 
Mis New. O, Mr. Kale; ; if you knew what 
a ſcene of conſtraint and ill: nature lies before me, 
I'm fure it would convert your reſentment into pity. 

Marl. Tm ſo diſtracted with a variety of paſſions, 
that I don't know what J do. Forgive me, Madam. 
George, forgive me. You know my haſty temper, and 
ſhouid not exaſperate it. 

Haft. The torture of my ſituation is my only excuſe. 

Miſs New. Well, my dear Haſtings, if you have that 
eſteem for me that I think, that Jam ſure you have, 
your conſtancy for three years will but increaſe the Mp” 

pineſs of our future connexion. If 


Mrs. Hard. [Within] Miſs Neville Conſtance, why 
Conſtance, I ſay. 


Miſs New. I'm coming. Well, conſtancy. Remem- 
ber, conitancy is the word. i TExtt. 


Haſt. My heart. How can 1 ſupport this? To be ſo 


near happineſs, and ſuch happineſs. 

Marl. [To Tony ] You ſee now, young centleman, 
the effects of your folly, What might be amuſement to 
you, 1s here ciſappointment, and even diftreſs. | 
Tom. [From a reverie.] Ecod, I have hit it. It's 

here. Your hands. Yours and yours, 10 poor Sulky. 


My 
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My boots there, ho. Meet me two hours hence at the 
bottom of the garden ; and if you don't find Tony 
Lumpkin a more good-natur'd fellow than you thought 
for, I'll give you leave to take my beſt horſe and Bet 
Bouncer i into the "pn: R Gong: My boots, ho. 

Lem. 


. 


Scene continues. | 
Enter HasTinGs and SERVANT. 


OU faw the Old Lady and Miſs Neville ü 
drive off, you ſay? | 
| Servant Yes, your honour. They went off in a 
poſt-coach, and the young Squire went on horſeback. 
They're thirty miles off by this time. 
Haſft Then all my hopes are over. | 
___ Serwant. Yes, Sir. Old Sir Charkes is arrived. He 
and the Old Gentleman of the houſe have been laugh , 
ing at Mr. Marlow's miſtake this half hour. They are 
coming this way. 0 
Haft. Then 1 muſt not be ſeen. So now to my fruit- | 
leſs appointment at the bottom of the garden. This is 
about the time. [Exit. 
Enter Sic Cuanties and HarDcasTLE. 
Hard. Ha, ha, ha. The perempiory tone in which 
he ſent forth his ſublime commands. 
Sir Char. And the reſerve with which 1 ſuppoſe he 


Haſtings. 


_ treated all your advances. 


Hurd. And yet he might have ſeen ſomething in me 
above a common inn-keeper, too. | 
Sir Char, Yes, Dick, but he miſtock you for an un- 
cone inn - Keeper, ha, ha, ba. 
Hard. Well, I'n in too good ſpirits to think of any 
thing but joy. Ves, my dear fiiend, this union of our 
families will make our perſonal friencſhips hereditary 3 
and tho' my daughter's fortune is but finall— 
Sir Char. Why, Dick, will you talk ot a fortune to 
me? My on is poſſeſſed of more than a competence 
| already, 


N 
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already, and can want nothing but a good and virtuous | 
girl to ſhare his happineſs and encreafe it. If they like 


each other, as you ſay they do 


Hard. If, man, 1 tell you they 4 like each other. 
My daughter as good as told me ſo. 


Sir Char. But girls are apt to fatter themſelves, you 


. know. 


Hard. ſaw himgraſp her hand in the warmeſt man- 


ner myſelf ; and here he comes to put you out of 2 898 2 


He, 1 warrant him. 
| Enter Maia owe, 
Marl. 1 come, Sir, once more, to aſk coke formy 


ſtrange conduct. I can ſcarce reflect on wy inſolence 


without confuſion. 


Hard. Tut, boy a trifle. You take it 00 en 


An hour or two's laughing with my daughter will et 


all to rights again. She'll never like you the worſe 
for it. | 


Marl. Sir, I thall be always proud of her approba- | 
tion. | 


Har d. Approbation is but a cold co, Mr. Mar- 
low ; if I am not deceived, you have ſomething more 


than approbation thereabouts. You take me. 


Marl. Really, Sir, I have not that happineſs. 170 1 
Hard. Come, boy, I'm an old fellow, and know what's 


what, as well as you that are younger. I know what 


ha's paſt between you ; but mum. ; 
Marl. Sure, Sir, nothing has paſt between un but the 


moſt profound reſpect on my fide, and the moſt diſtant 
_ reſerve on her's. You don't think, Sir, that my — 


dence has been paſt upon all the reſt of the family. 


Hard. Impudence. No, I don't ſay that—Not quite 
impudence— Tho' girls like to be play'd with, and 


rumpled a little too ſometimes. But ſhe has weis no 
tales. I aſſure you. 


Marl. I never gave ber the fighteſt cauſe. 1 
Hard. Well, well, 1 like modeſty in its place well. 


enough. But this is over-aCQting, young gentleman 1 
You may be open. Your father and I will * rue . 


better for it. 
Marl. May I die, Sir, if I ever- 


Hard. I tell you, ſhe don' t diſlike you 3 and as I'm 
ſure you like her 
Marl. Dear Sirgl protelt, 8ir 
Hard. I ſee nq reaſon why you ſhould not be favs > 
as faſt as the parſon can tie you. | 
Marl. But hear me, Sir 
Hard. Your father approves the match, Lenne it, 
every moment's delay will be doing miſchief, — 
Marl. But why won't you hear me ? By all that's juſt 


and true, Ineyer gave Miſs Hardcaſtle the lighteſt 


mark of my attachment, or even the moſt diſtant hint to 
ſuſpect me of affection. We had but one interview, and 
that was formal, modeſt and unintereſting. 

Hard. ( Afde.) This fellow's formal modeſt i impu- 
dence i is beyond bearing. 

| Sir Char. And you never gr 6 4 her hand, or made 
; any proteſtations ! 

Marl. As heaven is my wi itneſs, I came down in obe- 
dience to your commands. I ſaw the lady without emo- 
tion, and parted without reluctance. I hope you'll ex- 


aà⁊ðct no further proofs of my duty, nor prevent me from 


| leaving a houſe in which | luffer ſo many mortifications. 
| [ [Extt. 
"8+ Cher, I'm aſtoniſh'd at the air of fi incerity with 
| which he parted. 5 
Hard. And Im aſtoniſh'd: at the deliberate increpidiry : 
of his afſurance. 
Sir Char. I dare pledge my life and honour upon his 
truth. 1 
|  - Hard, Here comes my daughter, and I would take 8 
my happineſs upon her veracity. 


Enter Miſs HaxDcasTLE. 


Hard. Kate, come hither, child. Anſwer us 5 ers 
| ly, and without reſerve ; has Mr. Marlow made you 
any profeſſions of love and affection? | 
Miſs Hard. The queſtion is very abrupt, Sir! But 
ſioce- you require unreſerved ſincerity, I think he has. 
Hard. (To Sir Charles.) You fee. 5 
Sir Char. And pray, Madam, have you and * ſon 

had more than one interview 5 
F Mi 


3 
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Miſs Hand. Ves, Sir, ſeveral. 
Hard. (Tu Sir Charles.) You fee. 

Sir Char. But did he profels any autachment ? ? 

Miſs Hard. A laſting one. 
Sir Char, Did he talk of love? | 

Mifs Hard. Much Sir. 

Sir Char, Amazing ! And all this formally ? 

Miſs Hard. Formally, 

Hard. Now, my friend, I hope your are tate 

I ir Char. And how did he bebave, Madam? 

Mis Hard. As moſt profeſt admirers do. Said ſome 
civil things of my face, talked much of lus want of merit, 
and the greatneſs of mine ; mentioned his heart, gave a 
- Jhort tragedy ſpeech, and ended with pretended rapture. 

Sir Char. Now I'm perfectly convinced, indeed. 1 
know his converſation among women to be modeſt and 


flubmiflive. This forward canting ranting manner by | 


no means deſcribes him, and I am e he never 
late for the picture. | 
Mijs Hard. Then what, Sir, if | ſhould convince you 
to your face of my fincerity ? If you and my papa, in 
about half an hour, will place yourſelves behind that 
icreen, you ſhall hear him declare his paſſion to me in 
perſon. 
? Sir Cher. Apreed. And if I find bien what you * 
ſeribe, all my happineſs in him muſt have an end. 
lexct. 


Miſs Hard. And if you don' find him what I deſcribe 
—1 fear my happinels muſt never bave a beginning. 
8 [Exeunt. 


Scr ENE changes to the Back of the Garden, 
Enter HaSTINGS. 


Haſt. What an ideot am J, to wait here for A fellow 
who probably takes a delight in mortifying me. He 
never intended to be punctual, and Tll wait no longer. 
What do I fee! It is he, and perhaps with news of my 
Conſtance. 
Enter Ton, borted and 8 | 5 
Haſt. My honeſt ſquire, I now find you a man 5 
Jour word. This looks like N 


7 
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Tory. Ay, Pm your friend, and the beſt friend you 
have in the world, if you knew but all. This riding by 
night, by the bye, is curſedly tirefome. It has ſhook me 

worſe than the baſk-t of a ſtage- coach. 
Taft. But how? Where did you leave your ler 
rravelleis? Are they in faiety ? Are they houſed? 
Tony. Five and twenty milzs in two hours and a half 
is no ſuch bad driving. The poor beaſts have ſmoaked 
for it; Rabbet me, but I'd rather ride ſorty miles after a 
— than ten aſter ſuch warment. 

Haſt. Well, but where have you left the ladies! I 
die with impaticnce. | 
Ton. Left them? Why where ſhould I leave them, 
but where 1 found them 2 
last. This is a riddle. 


Tony. Riddle me this then. What's that goes round 


the houſe, and round the houſe, aud. never iouckes che 
houſe ? 


Hlaſt. Pm Rill aſtray. 
Tony. Why that's it, mon. F have led them aftray.. 
By jingo, there's not a pond or flough within five miles 
of the place but they can tell the taſte of.. 
Hat. Ha, ha, ha, I underſtand ; you took them in a 
round, white they ſuppoſed themſelves going forward. 
And ſo you have at laſt brought them home again. 
Tony. You ſhall hear. I firſt took them down Fea- 
 ther-bed-lane, where we {tuck faſt in the mud. I then 
rattled them crack over the ſtones of Up and-down-hill 
II than introduc'd them to the gibbet on Heavy-tree- 
heath; and from that, with a circumbendibus, I fairly 
| lodged them in the horſe-pond at the bottom of the | 
garden. 
Haſt. But no accident, 1 . 
Tony. No, no. Only mother is confoundedly Fright- 


b ened. She thinks herſelf forty miles off. She's ſick of the 


journey, and the cattle can ſcarce crawl. So if your 
own horſes be ready, you may whip off with couſin, 

and I'll be bound that no ſoul here can budge a foot to 

follow you. 

Haſt. My dear friend, how can I be grateful ? 7 
Tony. Ay, now its dear friend, noble iquire. Juſt 

now, it was all ideot, cub, and run me through the 


3 85 guts. 
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_ guts. Damn your way of fighting, I ſay. After we take 


a knock in this part of the country, we kifs and be 
friends. But if you had run me through the guts, then 


I ſhould be dead, and you might go kiſs the hangman. 
 Haſl. The rebuke is juſt. But I muſt haſten to re- 
| lieve Miſs Neville ; if you keep the old lady employed, 


I promiſe to take care of the young one. 
[Exit Haſtings. 
| Tony Never fear me. 10 ſhe comes. Vaniſn She's 
' Lot from the pond, and draggled up to the waiſt like. a 
mermaid. 8 
Enter Mrs Hax pc AST 12. 


Mrs. Hard Oh, Tony, Tm killed. Shook. Battered 
to death. I ſhall never ſurvive it. That laſt jolt that 
laid us againſt the quickſet hedge has done my buſineſs. 
Tony. Alack, mama, it was all your own fault. You 
would be for running away by night, without en 5 


one inch of the wa 


Mr. Hard. | with we were at home again. I never 
met ſo many accidents in ſo ſhort a journey. Drenched 
in the mud, overturned in a ditch, ſtuck faſt in a ſlough 
jolted to a jelly, and at laſt to loſe our way. Where- 


abouts do you think we are Tony? _ 
Tony. By my gueſs we ſhould be upon Cracklkull 
common, about torty miles from home. 


Mrs. Hard. O lud! O lud! the moſt notorious ſpot 
in all the country. We only want a robbery to make 2 


complete night on't. 

Tony. Don't be afraid, mama, don't be afraid. Two 
of the hve that kept here are hanged, and the other 
three may not find us. Don't be afraid. Is that a man 


that's galloping behind us ? No ; its only a tree. Your t 


de afraid. 
Mrs. Hard. The fright will N kill me. 


Tony. Do you ſee any thing UNS sen hat mov ing . 
— behind the thicket? 


Mrs. Hard. O death! 
Te. No, it's only a cow. Don- t be afraid, mama; 
don't be afraid. 


Mrs. Hard. As I'm alive, Tony, I les a man coming OD 


towards us, Ah! I'm ſure on't. 4 he perceives | us we 
are undone. | 7 


q TO; 


all, Sir. l detaining 
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Tony. [Aſide] Father-in-law, by all that's unlucky, 


come to take one of his night walks. [To ber] Ah, its 


a highwayman, with piſtols as long as my arm. A damn'd 


ill-lookin 75 fellow. 


| Mrs. Hard, Good heaven defend us! He approaches. 
Jony. Do yori hide yourſelf in that thicket, and leave 


me to manage him, If there beany go, on Pl cough. 
and cry hem. When I cough be ſure to 


eep cloſe. 


er. Hardcaſtle hides bebind a tres in the 
= 9; os 


Enter HAxDCASTLE. | | 
Hard. Pn miſtaken, or I heard voices of people in- 
want of help. Oh „Tony, is that you? Idid not expect 


you ſo ſoon back. Are your mother and her charge in 
| ſafety 2 


Tony. Very Ge. Sir, at my aunt Pedigree s. Hem. 
Mrs. Hard. [From behind] A death ! 1 find 2 


Ganger. 


Hard. Forty tle 4 in e hows ; ure, that's two: © 


much, my youngſter. 


Tom. Stout horſes, and willing minds make ſhort 


; journies, as they ſay. Hem. 


Mrs. Hard. | From 2 Sure he'll do the boy no 
harm. | 
Hard, But! heard a voice here; 1 mould be glad 1 te 
know from whence it came? 
Tomy. It was I, Sir, talking to myſelf, sir. I was 


faying that forty-miles in four hours was very good go- 


Hem. As to be ſure it was. Hem. I-have got a 


oy ra. 4 of cold by being out in the air. We) U 20 in, if you 
pleaſe. Hem. 


Hard. But if you talk'd to oerl, you did not 


anſwer yourſelf. I am certain I heard two voices, and 
am reſolved (raiſing his voice) to find the other out. 


Mrs. Hard. [From bebind] Oh! he's coming to find 


me out. Oh!]. 


n 
III lay down my life for the truth—hem— ll tell 2 
im. 

Hard. I tell you, I will not be detained. I inſiſt on 
eing. It's in vain to expert I' believe you. 


3 N Mrs, 
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Mrs. Hard. [Running forward from behind] O lud, 


he'll murder my poor boy, my darling. Here, good 
gentleman, whet your rage upon me. Take my money, 
my life, but ſpare that young gentleman, pare my 


child, if you have any mercy. 


Hard. My wife, as I'm a Chriſtian. From whence 


can ſhe come, or what does ſhe mean 


Mrs. Hurd. [Kneeling] Take compaſſion on us, good 
| Ne Highwayman. Take our money, our watches, all 


e have, but ſpare our lives. We will never bring you 

o juſtice, indeed we won't, good Mr. Highwayman. 
* I beheve the woman's out of her ſenſes. What, 
Dorothy, don't you know me? 


Mrs. Hard. Mr. Hardcaſtle, as Pm alive! My fears 


| blinded me. But who, my dear, could have expected 


to meet you here, in this frightful place, ſo far from 


home? What has brought you to follow us? 
Hard. Sure, Dorothy, you have not loſt your wits, 


So far from home, when you are within forty yards of 
your own door, (To him) This is one of your old 
tricks, you graceleſs rogue you. (To her) Don't you 
know the gate, and the mulberry-tree ; and dont ou | 


; remember the horſepond, my dear? 

Mrs. Hard. Ves, T 

: own as I live; I have caught my death in it. (To Tony) 
And is it to you, you graceleſs varlet, I owe all this ? 

Fl, teach you to abuſe your mother, I will. 


Tony. Ecod, mother, all the pariſh ſays you have 


ſpoil'd me, and ſo you may take the fruits on't. 
Mrs. Hard. I'II ſpoil you, | will. 


[ Follws him off the 1 Exit. | 


* There' 8 morality, however, in his reply. 


Enter 13 and b ret. 


Haft. My dear Conſtance, why will you deliberate 


thus f If we delay a moment, all is loſt for ever. Pluck 


up a little reſolution, and we ſhall ſoon be out of the 


reach of ber malignity. 


Mifs Nev. 1 find it impoſſible. My ſpirits s are ſo ſunk 
with the agitations I have ſuffered, that lam unable to 


face any new danger, Two or three years en will 
at 141 crown us 5 with beppineß:. 


hall remember the horſepond as 


[Exit 


| Hat. 
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HFaſt. Such a tedious delay is worſe than inconſtancy: 


Let us fly, my charmer. Let us date our happineſs from 
this very moment. Periſh fortune. Love and content 


will encreaſe what we poſſeſs beyond a monarch's s re- 


venue. Let me prevail. 


Miſs Nev. No, Mr. Haſtings; no. Fe once 


more comes to my relief, and I will obey its dictates. 
In the moment of paſſion, fortune may be deſpiſed, but 


it ever produces a laſting repentance. Pm reſolved 
to apply to Mr. Hardcaſtle 8 compaſſion and Juſtice for 


| redreſs. 


Haſt. But tho he had the will, he has r not the power 


to relieve you. 


Miſs Nev. But he has influence, and upon that Jam 


reſolved to rely. 


Haft. have no hopes. But ſince you perſiſt, I muſt 


reluQanily obcy you. 1 


SCENE Changes: 
Ener Sir Cuantes and Miſs HARDCASTLE, 


Sir Char. What a ſituation am Tin? If what you 


: fay 8 I thall then find a guilty ſon. If what he 


ſays be true, 1 ſhall then loſe one that, of all others, I 
moſt wiſh'd for a daughter. 
M/ Hard. I'm proud of your approbation, and to 
ſhew Imeritit, if you place yourſelves as I directed, 
you ſhall hear his explicit declaration. But he comes. 
Sir Char. III to your father, and keep him to the 
ants. BEBE [Exit Sir Charles. 


Euter Mankov. 


Marl. Tho- vtepar'd for ſetting out, x come once 
more to take leave, nor did I, till this moment, know 


the pain 1 feel in the ſeparation. 


Miſs Hard. (In ber own natural manner) 1 ban 
| theſe ſufferings cannot be very great, Sir, which you 
can ſo eaſily remove. A day or two longer, perhaps, 


might leſſen your uneaſineſs, by ſhewing the litile va- 
| lue of what 2 now gu. proper to regret. 


Marl. 


0 pan thang s/he 
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Marl. [Afide) This girl eyery moment improves 
upon me. (To her) It muſt not be, Madam. I have 
already trifled too long with my heart. My very pride. 
begins to ſubmit to my paſſion. The diſparity of edu- 
cation and fortune, the anger of a parent, and the con- 
_ tempt of my equals, begin to loſe their weight; and 
nothing can reſtore me to myſelf, but this painful ef- 
fort of reſolution. 
_ Miſs Hand. Then go, Sir. PII urge. nothing more to 
_ detain you. Tho' my family be as good as cher's you. 
came down to viſit, and my education, I hope, not. 
inferior; what are theſe advantages without equal af- 
fluence? I muſt remain contented with the flight ap- 
Probation of imputed merit; I muſt have only the moc- 
kery of your addreſſes, while all your ſerious « aims are 
he'd on fortune. | 


Enter n STLE and Sir CHARLES from bebind: 
Sir Char. Here, behind this ſcreen. | | 
Hard. Ay, ay, make no noiſe. Ell engage my Kate 

covers him with-con.uſion at laſt. 
Mark By heavens, Madam, fortune was ever my 
ſmalleſt confideration. Your beauty at firſt caught my 
eye; for who could ſee that without emotion. But 
every moment that I converſe with you, ſteals in ſome- 
new grace, heightens the picture, and gives it ſtronger. 
expreſlion. What at firſt ſeem'd ruſtic plainneſs, now. 
appears redia ſunplicity. What ſeem'd forward aſſu- 
rance, now ſtrikes me as the reſult of Is in- 
nocence, and conſcious virtue. 

Sir Char. What can it mean? He amazes me. 

Hard. ] told you how it would be. Huſh. 

Marl. lam nov determined to ſtay, Madam, and I: 

have too good an opinion of my father's diſcernment, 

when he ſees you to doubt his approbation. _ 

Miſs Hurd, No, Mr. Marlow, Iwill not, cannot de-- 

| tain you. Do you think I could ſuffer a connexion, in 

which there is the ſmalleſt room for repentance? Do 
you think I would take the mean advantage of a tran- 
ſient paſſion, to load you with confuſion ? Do you think 

T.could ever reliſh. that happineſs, Which was $ acquired. 

by — your's ? 


Mar. 
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Marl. By all that's good, I can have no happineſs 
but what's in your power to grant me. Nor thall 1 
ever teel repentance, but in not having ſeen your 
| merits before. I will ſtay, even contrary to your. 
withes ; and tho? you ſhould perſift to ſhun me, I will 
make my reſpectſul aſſiduities atone for the levity of my 
paſt conduct. ; 5 
Miß Hard. Sir, J muſt entreat you'll deſiſt. As our 
acquaintance began, fo let it end in indifference. 1 
might have given an hour or two to levity ; butſeriouſly 
Mr. Marlow, do you think 1 could ever ſubmit to a con- 
nexion, where I muſt appear mercenary, and you im- 
prudent ? Do you think I could ever catchat the con- 
tident addreſſes of a ſecure admirer? r 
Marl. (Kneeling) Does this look like ſecurity. Does 
this look like confidence. No, madam, every moment 
thews me your merit, only ſerves to encreaſe my diffi- 
| dence and confuſion. Here let me continue—— + 
Sir Char. I can hold it no longer. Charles, Charles 
how haſt thou deceived me. Is this your indifference, 
your unintereſting converſation! !!!!! 
Hard. Your cold contempt : your formal interview. 
What have you to ſay now ? „„ 
Marl. That I am all amazement. What can it mean. 
Hard. It means that you can ſay and unſay things at 
pleaſure, That you can addreſs a lady in private, and 
deny it in public; that you have one ſtory for us, and 
another for my daughter. | 
Marl. Daughter ! this lady your daughter! 
Hard. Yes, Sir, my only daughter. My Kate, whofe _ 
elſe ſhould ſhe be? Ds 5 | 
Marl. Oh, the devil. 3 
Miß Hard. Yes, Sir, that very identical tall ſquinting 
lady you were pleaſed to take me for, (curtęſying) She 
that you addreſſed as the mild modeſt, ſentimental man 
of gravity, and the bold forward agreeable rattle of the 
ladies club; ha, ha, ha.  _ 3 
Marl. Zounds, there's no bearing this; it's worſe 
than death. | Pl 1 3 
Miſs Hard. In which of your characters, Sir, will 
you give us leave to addreſs you, as the faultering 
gentleman, with looks on the ground, that ſpeaks juit 
5 as RB Z to 
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to be heard, and hates hypocriſy; or the loud confident 


creature, that kee Ps it up with Mis. Mantrap, and old 
n, till three in the morning; 1 


Miſs Biddy Buck 
Ds; Hh. 


Marl. O, curſe on my noiſy bend never attempt- 5 
ed to be impudent yet, that J was not * down. I 


muſt be gone. 

Hard. By the hand of my body, but vou ſhall not. 
I ſee it was all a miſtake, and J am rejoiced to find it. 
You ſhall not, Sir, E tell you. I know ſhe'll forgive 


you. Won't you forgive him, Kate? We'll all for- ä 


give you. Take courage, man. 
[They reti e, fre ny him to the back Scene, 


Ente, Mrs. HARDCAST) LE and Toxy. 


Mrs. Hard So, fo, they” re gone off. Let them 89% 


| I care not. 
| Hard. Who gone 1 
Mrs. Hard. My dutiful niece and her gentleman, Mr. 


Haſtings, from 'Fown. He who came down with our 


| modeſt viſitor. here. 


Sir Char. Who, my honeſt Genres Haſtings As 
worthy a fellow as lives, and the- girl could not have 
made a more piudent choice. 


Hard. Then, by the hand of my body, n proud of 


the connexion. 


Mrs. Hard. Well, if he hs taken away the lady, he 
bas not taken her fortune, chat remains in this family | 


to conſole us for her loſs. 


Hard. Sure, Dorothy, you a not be ſo mer- 


| l 


Mrs. Hard. Ay, that's. my A not your 8. But 


vou know, if your ſon, when of age, refuſes to mar- 


I 


ry his couſin, her whole fortune is then at her own : 


diſpoſal. 


Hard. Ay, but bab ner of age, and ſhe has not 
thought proper to wait for his refuſal. 


Enter it Gs and Miss Ge 


Mrs. Hard. (Afide) What ! returned fo ſoon? 1 


begin not to like it. 


nal. — 


7 
0 * 


* 
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Haſt. (To Hardcaſtle) For my late attempt to fly 


off with your niece, let my preſent confuſion be my 
puniſhment. We are now come back, to appeal from 
Jour juſtice to your humanity. By her father's con- 


Ment, Ifirſtpaid her my addreſſes, and our paſſions were 
3 firſt founded in duty. 


Mis Nev. Since his death, 1 ies been obliged to 


ſtoop to diſſimulation to avoid oppreſſion. In an hour 


of levity, T was ready even to give up my fortune to 
ſecure my choice. But I'm now recovered from the 


deluſion, and hope from your tenderneſs what is denied 
ine $rbm a nearer connexion. 


Mrs. Hard. Pſhaw, pſhaw, this is all but the whining 


end of a modern novel. 
Hard. Be it what it will, Pm glad they re come back 


to reclaim their due. Come hither, Tony boy. Do you . 


refuſe this lady's hand whom I now offer you | 
Tony. What fignifies my refufing? You know I can t 5 


| eras her till Pm of age, father. 


Hard. While J thought concealing your age, boy, 


was likely to conduce to your improvement, I concur- | 
red with your mother's deſire to keep it ſecret. But ſince 
I find ſhe turns it to a wrong uſe, I muſt now declare, 


you have been of agetheſe three months. 
70. Of age! Am of age, father N 
Hard. Above three months. 


Tony. Then you'll ſee the firſt uſe Pll make of x my 


liberty. Ctaling Miſs Newille's hand) Witneſs all men 


by thefe e that I, Anthony Lumpkin, Eſquire, 


of BLANx place, refuſe you, Conſtantia Neville, ſpin- 
ſter, of no place at all, for my true and lawful wife, 


So Conſtanc Neville may marry whom ſhe pleats, and 


Tony Lumpkin is his own man again. 


Sir Char. O brave Squire. 

Haſt. My worthy friend. 

Mrs. Hard. My undutifa! offspring. 
Marl. Joy, niy dear George, I give you joy fincere» 


Ay. And could | prevail up -n my little tyrant here to 
be leſs arbitrary, I ſhould be the happieſt man alive, if 


you would return me the layour. 
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w (To auß Hardzafle) Come, Madam, you are 
now driven to the very laſt ſcene of all your contrivan- 
ces. Iknow you like him, I'm ſure he loves you, and 


you muſt and ſhall have him. 


Hard. ¶ Joining their hands) And I © Kg too. And 
Mr. Marlow, if the makes as good a wite 


gain. So now to ſupper, to-morrow we ſhall gather 


all the poor of the pariſh about us, and the Miſtakes -- 


of the Night ſhall be crowned with a merry mo rning; 


ſo, boy, take her; and as you have been miſtaken in 
the miſtreſs, my wiſh is, that you may never be miſ- 


taken in the wife. Pr. 


e | as ſhe has a 
daughter, I don't believe you'll ever repent your bar- 


| ; 1 
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